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APPEN DIX 


TO THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


VoLuME the FirTry-EIGHTH. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ArT. I. 

Voyage Pittorefque de toute la Grece.—Travels through all the dif- 
ferent Parts of Greece, reprefented in a Series of Engravings. 
Large Folio. Paris. 1778. 

Nobleman of high birth, adorned with extenfive know- 

ledge, a fine tafte, and happy talents, has enriched, or 

ratherhas begun to enrich, the republic of letters with the fruits 
of his travels ;—for this truly magnificent work is to appear 
fucceffively in diftin&t Numbers, of which only the firft is yet 
publifhed. This noble Author and Traveller had fcarcely 
pafled the period of infancy, when he felt an inextinguifhable 
turiofity to vifit Greece, the ancient nurfe of Sages, Heroes, 
Poets, and Artifts, from whence hiftory has derived its moft 
fublime materials, where Genius has brought forth its boldeft 
and faireft productions, and where the human mind feems to 
have arifen, in many examples, to an amazing degree of dig- 
nity and elevation. Accompanied, therefore, with fome artifts, 
to whom he had communicated his noble enthufiafm, he under- 
took the voyage ; and, unmoved with the dangers and toils to 
which it expofed him, he examined every {pot of that enchant- 
ing country, ftudied all the remains and monuments of antiqui- 
ty, and took drawings of them himfelf, or had them delineated 
under his eye. It is the feries of thefe drawings, which repre-~ 
fent the prefent ftate of Greece, that he propofes to lay before 
the Public. We fhall therefore here firft giye an account of the 
general plan of this work, and then take notice of what is cons 
tained in that part of it which is now before us, 
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490 Travels through Greece. 


The engravings conftitute the principal and effential part ¢? 
this publication ;—the text is merely defigned to illuftrate them 
and is therefore only acceflory. “The whole work will make 
two volumes, large folio, and each volume will be divided jintg 
a certain mumber of chapters. Each number will confit of a 
chapter, and each chapter will contain fix, feven, or eight theets 
of engravings, according to the abundance of the matter. The 
fheet will contain only one large print, or two fmall ones of 
the fame fize with the views of Switzerland lately publithed, 
and as well executed. Every print will be accompanied with 
that part of the text that relates to it, and with what our Eng. 
lith artifts call head and tail-pieces, analogous to the fubje& treated 
in the text of the chapter, and contained in the print. Thefe 
ornaments are to be all drawn and engraven by AZ. Choffard, an 
eminent artift, particularly in this line: they will contain thofe 
medals, which are the moft remarkable for their rarity, and 
for characterifing either the places, or the faéts and events, 
mentioned in the text of each chapter,—as alfo the butts of emi- 
nent men, &c. The main contents of each chapter will be 
pittorefque views, plans, ports, and harbours famous in antiquity, 
or in modern times, for memorable exploits, even including 
thofe of the Ruffians in the late war; as alfo the views of an- 
cient edifices and monuments in their prefent ftate, meafured 
and marked, as hath been done by the celebrated travellers who 
publifhed the ruins of Palmyra, and the antiquities of Athens; 
and finally, the co/fumes of every kind, and with all the variety 
of afpects they bear in the different parts of Greece.—The fub- 
{cription to this elegant work is no more than an engagement 
to take in the diffetent numbers, and to pay for them upon deli- 
very. ‘Lhe prints alone are paid for at the rate of about 15 
pence (30 fols) per fheet, and 30 pence (3 livres) where the na- 
ture of the fubjects has required a larger field, and confequently 
a double plate. “Che whole work will amount toabout 10 or 12 
douis dors, and the publication will be finifhed in the fpace of 
three years. 

The firft chapter or number of this work contains a fine map 
of modern Greece {in which the route that the Author fellowed 
is accurately delineated), and fix plates. The noble Author 
having embarked at Toulon, towards the latter end of March 
1776, on board the Atalanta frigate, commanded by the Mar- 
quis de Chabert, arrived, 2fter a fhort and fuccefstul paflage, 
im the road of Coron, “Whe firft plate reprefents that city and its 
caitle, which were befteged by the Ruffians in the year 1770 
Our Author gives a circumftantial account of that fiegr, waich 
the Ruffians were forced to raife. According to him, the citys 
which had formerly a good afpe&t, was reduced to a heap ot 
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and its environs, like the reft of Greece, were laid wafte 
Ww the tribes of Albanians, which the Sultan had called thither 
jyring the laft war to repulfe the Ruffians, and reduce to obedi- 
ince the revolted Greeks, Since the peace they have refufed to 
urn to their mountains, and have made the Sultan pay dear 
or the ruinous fuccour they gave him. The Greeks, degraded 
by their long fervitude, had not the refolution to defend them- 
elves, even againft that band of free-booters, and fell unrefift- 


| ing victims to their cruelty. 


The fecond plate reprefents the Albanian foldiers, who would 


be fill perhaps capable of heroic exploits, if they had a Scander- 


lrg at their head. 
The third exhibits the women of the ifle of Argentiera or 


| Chimolit, whofe drefs is ridiculous beyond expreffion, and who 


ride themfelves. in the thicknefs of their legs. 

In the fourth, fifth, and fixth plates we have a view of the 
port of Milo, formerly Melos, and that of a cavern, which 
frves as an entrance to the fubterraneous galleries of Milo. 
Thefe galleries are formed of ancient quarries, whofe ftones 
were formerly employed to build the city. They are, fays our 
Author, about four feet broad, and fix high. ‘The walls on 
ach fide are covered with allum, which is formed by the {pon- 
taneous operations of nature in that fubterraneous mantion. 
Here we find (continues our Traveller) the fine and genuine ca 
jillary or plume allum, which muft not be confounded with the 
amianthus ; though, on a fuperficial view of the two fubftances, 
itis eafy to fall into a miftake—and fome naturalifts have, in 
effect, confounded them. ‘The ancients efteemed highly the 
allum of Melos, which is indeed a beautiful fubftance in the ftate 
of cryftallization, in which it is found in the fubterraneous 
galleries of Melos, and alfo in the grottoes and caves in Egypt, 
Macedonia, and the ifland of Sardinia. It rifes in threads or 
fibres, like thofe of a feather, whence it derives the name of 
plume allum: thefe threads are of various colours; commonly 
white bordering on green : it is alfo very rare; even in modern 
times, and is {carcely to be found any where but in the collec- 
tions of natural hiftory, that have been formed by the curious, 
The plume allum, which is known in commerce, is not the fub- 
Rance here defcribed, but the fibrous and folid a/be/fus. 

The feventh plate exhibits a tomb of white marble, and of 
fine workmanfhip, found in the ifle of Siphanto, and which the 
barbarous ftupidity of the inhabitants has proftituted to the moft 
ignoble ufes. Such is often the hard fate of the moft precious 
monuments of ancient Greece, and fuch are the confequences 
of brutith defpotifm, which crufhes in human nature every ef- 
fort of curiofity, extinguifhes al] tafte; difcourages learned in- 
Guftry, and exhibits at this day, in the Turkith empire, degraded 
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Nature fleeping on the majeftic ruins of Genius and Arts, Li. 
berty and Science.— But let us return to our Author, inftead of 
indulging thefe melancholy thoughts. Ought not, however, 
all the wirtusfi to form a crufade of a new kind, to deliver the 
precious remains of antiquity from the hands of thefe difgufting 
barbarians ? 

The eighth plate contains en elegant view of the city and 
ifle of Siphanto, formerly Siphnos.—In the ninth we have a re. 
prefentation of the women of that ifle; and in the tenth, a 
view of Sikino, called Sicinos in ancient times. 

The vignettes, that are employed as the ornaments of this 
firft number, are elegant—fome of them beautifully en raved, 
and, indeed, all of them well executed. The fubjeét of the 
firft is an ingenious oblation of {weet-fmelling incenfe to the ma. 
jeftic noftrils of Catherine II. Emprefs of Ruffia, who certainly 
deferves well of the arts and {ciences, and has made the utmof 
efforts of generofity and munificence to drag them into her do. 
minions: they have fent many of their nobleft productions be- 
forethem, that is certain; but whether they will go themfelves, 
otherwile than perhaps on a vifit, is more than dubious, Be 
that as it may, the head-piece reprefents Bellona bounding over 
a heap of arms and military accoutrements, and followed b 
Ruffian warriors, who hold up to Grecian flaves the fymbol of 
Liberty, on which they inglorioufly turn their backs. The 
tail-piece, embellifhed with various ornaments in a good tafte, 
contains ancient medals of the principal cities mentioned in the 
text. 





ArT. If. 

Differtations fur ? Organe del Oure de ? Homme, des Reptiles, des Poif- 
Jous.—Ditlertations on the Organ of Hearing in Man, in Reptiles, 
and in Fifhes. by Ml. Georrroy, Doétor Regent of the Medical 
Faculty, and Member ot the Royal Society ot Phyficians. 8vo. 
Paris. 1778. 

ny V ERY one knows the infuperable difficulties of compo- 

fing a complete theory of hearing, as the action of the 
mufcles and internal fprings, that render the ear an organ or in- 
ftrument of fenfation, is totally inacceflible to the in{peétion of 
the anatomift. Learned and laborious obfervers of Nature have, 
by affiduous and repeated refearches, difcovered the niceft and 
moft imperceptible fprings of fenfation in the ear; but the mo- 
tion of thefe complicated {prings, on which, properly fpeaking, 
the fenfation depends, muft always efcape their view, as it is 
only in its ftate of infenfibility that anatomifts can examine the 
internal parts of that organ. This cunfideration induced the 
ingenious Author of the work now before us, to employ the aids 


of comparative anatomy, in order to proceed fome fteps farther 
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‘sunfolding the principles and mechanifm of hearing, when he 
had found it impoffible to make any new difcovery by the me- 
thods ufed by Du Verney, Valfava, and other learned men, 
though they feem to have proceeded as far as the human under- 
fanding can go in the knowledge of the ear. M. Georrroy 
thinks, that this method will lead to difcoveries of the ufes of 
fveral parts of the human body, as yet but littleknown. For, 
according to his reafoning, if, in an organ fo complicated, 
fame parts of that organ are obferved to be wanting in one clafs 
of animals, others in another, while others are conftantly and 
yniverfally found in every clafs and kind of living creatures, 
it muft be concluded, that thefe latter parts are eflential to the 
organ and its action, whereas the former are only productive of 
certain advantages, without being abfolutely neceflary. Befide, 
the manner of Jiving, and other circumftances peculiar to the 
animals in which certain parts of the organ of hearing are 


" é on : ; Z : 
wanting, may afiift us in difcerning the particular ufe of thofe 


parts in other animals to which nature has given them. ‘Thus, 
to mention.only one of the various examples alleged by our 
Author, the finuofities in the cartilages of the external ear of a 
man are more numerous than in the ear of a quadrupede, which 
is more fimple: thefe he fuppofes neceflary to ftop, collect, re- 





fet, and direct into the meatus auditorius (or paflage that leads 
tothe drum) the founds, or (what he calls the) /cnorous rays, 
which proceed, according to him, from the fonorous body, in 
adireét and progreffive motion. Now the animals, whofe ex- 
ternal ear is of a different firucture, in this refpect, from ours, 
have been fupplied with a circumftance, which prevents their 
fuffering by this diverfity ; for in them the ear is moveable, and, 
by the affiftance of muicles appointed for that purpofe, they 
turn it fo quickly to the place and object from whence the 
found or undulation proceeds, that a great quantity of fonorous 
rays are eafily received in the auditory paflage: but this is not 
the cafe with man.—Notwithftanding the mufcles with which 
the ear is provided, it is almoft unmoveable; and thus our {pe- 
cies would be expofed to lofe a great part of the founds that give 
us information or pleafure, did not the finuofities and protube- 
rances above mentioned ftop and refle&t the fonorous rays (we 
chufe rather to call them undulations), and direct them towards 


the opening of the auditory canal. ' 


We cannot follow this Author in all the details, in which he 
compares each part of the human ear with the correfpondent 
parts of that organ in the inferior claffes of animals; we muft 
therefore confine ourfelves to a more general idea of the con- 
tents of this ingenious work: 

Hearing in man is the fubject of his fir/t Diflertation.— In the 
fecond, he treats of the hearing of reptiles, and communicates 
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the difcoveries he has made on that fubjeét. He divides reptiles 
into two claffes: in the firft, he found fome external appearance 
of a drum or tympanum; in the fecond he found none: this 
confirmed him in the opinion, that the tympanum is not eflen. 
tial to hearing; and this opinion is ftrengthened ftill farther by 
an obferyation of M. Ferrein, who mentions his having known 
a man, who ftill continued to hear, though lefs acutely, after the 
membrane of the tympanum had been deftroyed by a fit of fick- 
nefs.—T he organ of hearing in fithes is the fubject of the third 
Differtation. Our Author had obferved, on the outfide of the 
fkull of certain reptiles, a circular fpace, covered with a thin 
fkin different from that of the animal, and on raifing, with care, 
the membrane, he perceived two fmall bones. When he raifed 
the fcale of the organ. of hearing in fifhes, he found an orifice 
ftopped by a very thin membrane, which fupplied the place of 
the tympanum ; and in certain reptiles the tympanum was abfo- 
lutely wanting. 

From thefe abfervations, and many more which are made by 
this accurate anatomift, the Commiflaries of the Royal Society 
of Phyficians, who were appointed to examine this work, have 
drawn the following conclufions: 1ft, That there are ftriking 
marks of analogy and refemblance between the organ of hearing 
in men, reptiles, and fifhes, fince in all the three we meet with 
{mall bones or offelets, membranes,and femi-circular canals. 2dly, 
‘That the {mall bones or offelets, in /pinous fifhes, are placed in 
the fame manner as in the human ear; fince one of them is in 
contact with the membrane which ferves for that of the tymp2- 
num, while the other is fituated near the femi-circular canals, 
gdly, ‘That the coch/ea is a part {uperadded to the organ of hear- 
ing to render it more perfect, but is not neceflary in order to 
the communication of founds, as it is entirely wanting in rep- 
tiles and fifhes, and is only fketched out (as it were) in an un- 
finifhed mannerin birds. 4thly, That the femi-circular canals, 
though of more extenfive utility, are not, however, abfolutely 
necellary to the tranfmitting of founds, fince the viper and other 
ferpents are not only deftitute of them, but have nothing that 
even refembles them. sthly, ‘hat it may be affirmed, that the 
impreflion made on the branch or part of the auditory nerve, 
¢alled the portio mollis, is fufficient to produce the perception or 
fenfation of found ;—that the femi-circular canals render that 
perception more lively and intenfe; that the cochlea adds little to 
the intenfity of the impreflion, but the fmall bones or oijclets 
confiderably ; and laftly, that the human fpecies, quadrupedes 
and cetaceous fifhes form the fi/? clafs of animals, whofe organ 
of hearing is the moft fubtile, and of the moft perfect conftruc- 
tion ;---that birds are to be placed in the /econd—reptiles, who 
have the external marks of a tympanum, in the third---cartila: 
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Bertrand’s Effay on Pleafure. 49 ¢ 
‘ous fifhes in the fourth---/pinous or prickly fifhes in the’f/th--- 


thes of the ee/ kind, which feem to have only two femi-circular 
qgnals completely formed, in the /ixth---and ferpents, fuch as vi- 
rs, or adders, who appear to have no femi-circular canals, 
in the feventh. 
The lovers of natural fcience will applaud the laborious re- 
farches of M. Georrroy in the wide field of comparative 


anatomy, not only on account of the tendency of fuch re- 


| {arches to throw new light upon the animal ceconomy, but as 


they may alfo contribute to fix our ideas with refpe& to the rea- 


lity of a fcale of beings, carried on in the government of a 


wife and wonderful Providence, and connecting without a 
chafm the gradual and progreffive operations of Nature in the 
three great divifions of her empire. The Diflertations now be- 
fore us difcover a very uncommon degree of acquaintance with 


{ the various branches of anatomy and natural philofophy, and 


by the order, perfpicuity, and precifion, which diftinguifh 
them, muft add new luftre to the eminent and well-deferved 
reputation of their Author. 





— 


Ar. III. 


Effi Philofophique et Moral fur le ?laifr—A philofophical and moral 
Efflay concerning Pleafure. By M. E. Bertranp, Member of 
feveral literary Academies, and formerly Paftor of the French 


Charch at Bern. izmo. Neufchatel. 1778. 


HAT will the company at Almac’s, the Pantheon, Ra- 

nelagh, and Mrs. Cornelys’s (not to go farther, or higher) 
fay, when they hear (if it be poffible that fuch news fhould 
reach them) that the words moral and philofophical have been 
tacked to an Effay on Pleafure? and what will ftill appear more 
prepofterous, thefe barbarous epithets are joined to pleafure it- 
felf, and are employed to indicate its moft perfect kinds, in the 
work before us ?—-Let them fay what they will—we fhall go on 
with our extract. 

Its Author is a very ingenious man, long known by his la- 
bours in various branches of philofophy and literature, more 
efpecially in natural hiftory, and political and rural ceconomy. 
He was called, fome years ago, from his paftoral office at Bern, 
by the prefent king of Poland, to prefide at a board of com- 
merce, agriculture, and ufeful arts; the operations of which 
(and, if we are not miftaken, its very exiftence) were fupprefled 
by the late troubles of that unhappy country. 

The prefent work breathes the fpirit of a good philofopher, 
and a good man, It is inthe {cience of morality alone that we can 
find, fays he, the principles and rules, which muft be known and 
followed in order to the attainment of true felicity. ‘ The charms 
of pleafure have always been the moving powers of the foul, and in 
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moral, as well as in natural philofophy, every thing comes Within 
the province of calculation. It is therefore, by teaching men 
to calculate their pleafures with precifion, to count their number 
to eftimate their intenfenefs and duration, and to compare them 
with each other in thefe refpects, that we can only condu@ 
them into the path that leads to happinefs, the aim and end of 
our being. 

Purfuant to this view of things, our Author firft turns his 
refearches towards the principles, caufes, occafions, and objeéts 
of pleafure with refpeét toman. He then deduces, from the re. 
fult of thefe refearches, the rules and maxims, that muft dire 
our choice and our activity in the purfuit of the pleafures of which 
our nature is fufceptible ;—and from the ideas, fuggefted by thefe 
refearches and thefe rules, he endeavours, and not without fuc. 
cefs, to form an accurate notion-of the true happinefs of man. 

This general divifion is followed in the work, which confifts 
of four fecétions, each of which contains a certain number of 
chapters. 

The First Section, which relates to the caufe of pleafure in 
nian, is too full of metaphy fical refinement to be altogether com- 
mendable for its perfpicuity. “The Author, here, in his moral 
analyfis, deems the caufe of this pleafure to be the confciou/nefs of 
fome perfection;—but as perfection is a vague and ambiguous 
term, he renders the matter lefs obfcure, by making perfection, 
and fome good, fynonimous terms. Getting thus out of the cloud, 
he illuftrates, in the fir/? chapter of this fection, the definition 
which Defcartes gave of pleafure, which is the fame with that 
juft now mentioned, by obferving, that the greater the goad we 
poflefs is, in its nature, its effects, its intenfenefs and duration— 
the more that the perception and knowledge of this good or per- 
feétion is real, diftinét, and certain—and the lefs time that the 
mind employs in unfolding to its reflexion the different parts of the 
fum total of the good perceived,—the greater, in proportion toall 
this, is the mind’s activity, and the plea/ure it enjoys.—-Some may 
not like this feemingly abftrufe manner of fetting out in the eftima- 
tion of pleafure ; but an attention to the details in which M. Ber- 
TRAND elucidates thefe pofitions, in the work itfelf, will render 
this manner more agreeable and fatisfactory. Befides, it is vifible 
here, and he tells us the thing himfelf exprefsly, that he means to 
Jay down the neceflary diftinétion between the man, whofe ex- 
ternal fenfes and imagination fuggeft ob/cure ideas, which excite 
tumultuous appetites and irregular paffions (thofe powerful 
fprings, that precipitate the foul violently into diforder), and 
the man, whofe di/finc? and lively notions of perfection and good, 
fuggefted by reafon and reflexion (and, he might have added, 
the fenfus honeftt ax moral fenfe), are /uminous motives to — 
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which excite the deliberate determinations of the will, and main- 
tain it in the paths of order. 

It is therefore (and here we follow the Author in his judicious 
analyfis) of the higheft confequence to man, to form juft ideas 
of the qualities and difpofitions, that are adapted to conftitute 
his true perfection, fince the intimate knowledge and refiex con- 


frioufne/s (permit the expreffion) of this perfection, are the great 


fources of true and permanent pleafure, and ennoble and aug 
ment even tranfitory and inferior gratifications.—Now this true 
erfedtion of man muft refult from the affections of his beart, 
the ideas, that refide in his underftanding, and the conftitution of 
his body.—'The reétitude or right ftate of a heart, which is ha- 
bituated to benevolence, juftice, and temperance—the juft and 
accurate views of an underftanding improved and enriched with 
ufeful knowledge, the health and vigour of a well organized 
body, conftitute the true perfection of man, and form the rich 
and abundant fource of true pleafures. 

In the fecond chapter of this sEcTIoN our Author confiders 
external objects in their relation to us, as the occafton of pleafure. 
He ufes the word cccafion, as the caufe of the pleafure arifing 
from thefe objects, is (properly and philofophically fpeaking) 
in us, in thofe faculties, talents, perceptive powers, and organs, 
which are neceflary in order to our acquiring ideasof thefe objects, 
judging concerning them, perceiving their perfection with refpect 
tous, or, im other words, their aptitude to contribute to our 
well-being, and modifying them according to our tafte as means 
of enjoyment.—However nice and even plaufible this diftinétion 
may be, we do not much like it, as it feems to transfer to the per- 
cipient the qualities of the thing perceived, and it is well known 
what clouds of Pyrrhonifm have been introduced into both 
metaphyfics and morals by this fubtile manner of diitincuifhing, 
Our Author, indeed, makes no iil ufe of it, though it Jeads him 
to conclufions and refinements, that deviate, we think from the 
fimplicity of nature and truth;—fuch are the two following— 
ift, ** That the perfection of external objecis will not, in any cafe, 
be productive of pleafure to us, any farther than as it excites within 
us, in certain refpects, the confcioufne/s of our own perfections, and 
adly, That felf-love (which our Auwor very elegantly diltine 
guifhes from felfifhne{s) is, ultimately in the analytical p: oce/s, the 
real principle of all pleafure.”—Our Reader has kcarned, by this 
time, that this ill-employed word perfection (by which the 
Wolfian philofophers have rendered the piincipies of their moral 
fyftem fo obfcure and ambiguous) fignifies in outward objec?s, 
the good they are adapted to produce,—and in us, the ieiies, 
faculties, powers, and organs by which this good is peiceived 
and appropriated, -- Now as to the firft of our Author’s con-lu- 
lions, it is not accurate ; becaufe, though a reflex view of tue 
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powers, faculties, and fenfes that are, in our nature, the inftru. 
ments of enjoyment and pleafure, may heighten the gratification, 
render it more folid, lefs tumultuous, prolong its after-tafte, &c, 
yet thefe fenfes and powers produce pleafure directly and me- 
chanically, even where this reflex view is wanting.—Our Author 
may allege, that it is impoffible to feparate, in an intelligent 
being, even direct fenfation from a confcioufnefs of the powers 
by which it is produced;—granting this fact, the confcioufnefs 
only increafes the pleafure, which is the immediate produdtion 
of the fenfe, or the faculty, and not of the confcioufnefs of per- 
fection, or of our pofleffing that fenfe or that faculty.x—The fe- 
cond conclufion is, through exaggerated refinement, ftill more 
inaccurate ; for though felf-love, enlightened and directed by rea- 
fon (and fuch is the felf-love of which our Author fpeaks), be the 
fureft guide to truce pleafure, as it is a powerful incentive likewife 
to all virtue, yet it is no more the principle (if by principle our 
Author means the caufe) of pleafure, than the defire of well- 
being is the caufe that produces it,—nor is it true, that objects 
give us pleafure becaufe we love ourfelves, but becaufe our na- 
ture is fo conftituted as to be fufceptible of pleafure from them. 
It is certain, that the different manner in which metaphyficians 
have exprefled themfelves with refpeét to the original fource of 
pleafure, exhibits rather a diverfity of words than of ideas. 
Wolf, who thinks that external objects may directly excite plea- 
fure without any reflex act of the mind on itlelf; Su/zer, who 
derives the origin of pleafure from the a¢tive nature of the foul, 
and its complacence in the exercife of its intellectual faculties ; 
Defcartes, who, long before both, made all pleafure to confift in 
the intimate fenfe or confcioufnels of fome of our -perfections, dif- 
fered in words more than in opinion. Our Author follows the 
definition of Defcartes, and thinks it peculiarly worthy of illuf- 
tration, as from it may be deduced, in his opinion, the whole 
fyftem of moral duty in all its branches. We are not of this 
opinion: but we muft, however, allow that there are excellent 
things thrown out by M. BertRAnp, in the courfe of this 
eflay, notwithitanding the trivial remarks that his fyftematic 
method of treating the fubject, has mingled fometimes with his 
analytical inveftigations. 

In the third chapter he fhows how the confcioufnefs of our 
perfection procures pleafure, confidered under various afpects, 
as fimple, compofed, confused, natural and faéiitious. tn the fourth 
he conliders thofe qualities in external otjeéts, which are or may be 
the oscafion of pleafure, fuch as beauty, harmony, unity of de- 
fign, in the works of nature and art, in the ideal and moral 
world, which are adapted to our mental conftitution, and give 4 
pleafing and delightful exercife to our various faculties and 
pCWCIS. : 
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The various objeéts that produce thefe pleafures, confidered 
comparatively, come under the examination of our Author in 
the fecond fection. Of thefe objects fome belong to the province 
of the underfianding, others to that of the heart and affections,— 
others to that of the external fenfes,—and others belong to the 
{phere of our fenfes, and their corporeal organs. Thefe objects 
of our pleafures are diftinétly treated in four chapters with great 
fimplicity, perfpicuity and precifion ; the only thing we find in- 
accurate is our Author’s not diftinguifhing fufficiently between 
the {phere of the underftanding and that of the imagination. The 
third chapter in which he treats of the pleafures of fen/e, is fingularly 
worthy of attention, and difcovers the hand of a mafter in mo- 
ral fcience. He explains the mechanifm of thefe pleafures, 
prefcribes the limits and modifications that are neceflary to their 
being comfortable and innocent, points out the manner and de- 
grees of indulgence that make them become pernicious and 
criminal, indicates the circumftances that ennoble their nature, 
and prolong the agreeable impreffions they excite; and thus, 
fteering wifely and happily between the frenzy of the libertine, 
who will admit no reftraint to the blind demands of appetite ; 
and the aufterity of the anchorite, who hardens his heart againft 
the genuine feelings and demands of nature, he opens liberally 
the true path to folid pleafure and rational enjoyment. * That 
fenfual pleafure, /ays he, is moderate, regular and /awful, which 
fatisfies real wants, and gratifies natural defires, without injuring 
any organ of the body, or degrading any faculty of the mind, 
without encroaching upon the innocent enjoyments of others, or 
difturbing the order of human fociety. But where wants are 
imaginary or factitious ; where appetites are inflamed by a de- 
praved imagination, or excited by a vicious habit of body, con- 
tracted by acts of fenfuality too often repeated ; where excefs has 
hurt the organs of the body, or corrupted, nay even enfeebled, 
the faculties of the mind ; where the enjoyments of others have 
been embittered or the order of fociety difturbed—the pleafures 
of fenfe that have produced any of thefe effects, are more or lefs 
criminal and confequently unlawful.’ 

In the third Secrion, M. BERTRAND draws practical con- 
clufions from his Theory of Pleafure. After having confidered 
pleafure in its caufe, occafions, and fource, in the ob ects that ex- 
cite it and their various effects, he proceeds to point out the degree 
of activity and zeal, due to each pleafure, and the preference 
that may be claimed by certain kinds of enjoyment on their 
being compared with others. He lays down the maxims that 
fhould guide man in the purfuit of happinefs, and will prove a 
prefervative or remedy againft thofe illufions, errors, and preju- 
dices, thofe impreflions of prefent and fenfible objects, that do- 
mincering influence of the fenfes, paflions, and imagination —- 
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the human will,which lead unhappy mortals aftray from the paths 
of felicity, and become permanent fources of infirmity, pain, 
difguft, regret, and ineffectual repentance. Thefe maxims re. 
Jate firft to the pleafures that refult from the cultivation of the 
underftanding, which occupy and elevate the mind, prevent 
fatiety, wearinefs, and the unhappy detire of Alling time, heighten 
the zeft even of fenfual pleafure, create perpetually new fources 
of enjoyment, and give man here below a pleafing, an antici- 
pating fenfe of his future dignity. Under this article our Author 
confiders the time, the manner and objects of ftudy ; and his 
maxims are, in every refpect, judicious and wife.— Equally ex. 
cellent are the maxims, contained in the fecond chapter of this 
fetion, relative to thofe pleafures of the heart, which, above all 
others, are more immediately eflential to human felicity, which 
refult from the moral ufe and application of all our faculties and 
powers, from benevolent affections, virtuous fentiments and jut 
and generous actions,—which are in our power and beyond the 
reach of external accidents,—which are neither followed with 
pain nor with difguft,—which fecure man in the free ufe of all 
his faculties, — which comfort him in all the dark {cenes of hu- 
man life,—and which are not only fuperior to all other pleafures, 
but alfo augment thofe of an inferior kind, and add even to the 

ratifications of fenfe, a fweet feafoning and an clegant relith, 
—-The third chapter exhibits our Author’s maxims, relative to 
the pleafures of fenfe, under two general clafles: firft, thofe which 
give the criterions that determine the innocence and lawfulnefs 
of fenfual pleafures, fuch as moderation, economy, prudence and 
juftice; and fecondly, the manner in which even lawful appetites 
are to be indulged and the pleafures refulting from them ought 
to be enjoyed.—Though the maxims laid down in thefe two 
articles interfere fometimes, yet they are moft interefting and 
ufeful, and do honour both to the head and the heart of their 
ingenious Author. But as it is principaily the imagination, 
biafled by the paffions, that creates the greateft part of thole 
factitious defires and wants, which lead man aftray from the 
paths of nature and true felicity, it was peculiarly neceflary to 
prefcribe maxims for the government, direétion, and reftraint of 
this unruly, feducing, and fallacious guide. The rules and 
maxims relative to the fenfes and fenfual pleafure are applicable 
here, and our Author adds wife precautions againft falfe aflocia- 
tions of ideas, by which mankind are often deceived in the pure 
{uit of pleafure. 

The fourth SECTION, and by far the moft ufeful and interefting 
part of this work, exhibits a fketch of happinefs, formed from 
the moral theory of pleafure, already laid down. in the firft chap- 
ter of this fection, the Author (after pointing out the error of 
mankind in feeking after a degree of happinefs which is — 
patibie 
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patible with their prefent ftate and the firft preliminary fcene of 
their exiftence in this tranfitory world) turns his inquiry to that 
degree and kind of happinefs, of which human nature is fufcep- 
tible here below, and the nobler and more extenfive felicity that 
it may expect in a future period. He indicates the true fources 
of enjoyment, and the means of arriving at the higheft felicity 
that is attainable in a prefent world. He enumerates the evils 
to which we are, at prefent, expofed, fhews how they may be 
often prevented, and always alleviated by the fuggeftions of 
wifdom, and by obferving the rules of prudence and virtue in 
the conduct and relations of life, and points out the falutary 
fruits that may be derived from the moft diftreffing calamities 
of this {tate of trialh M. Bertrand combats here, with fuccefs, 
the notion of the celebrated Maupertuis, who (in his Effay on 
Moral Philofephy) affirme’ that the fum total of evil and pain, 
furpafled that of pleafure and enjoyment in the prefent world. 
‘If (fays he) by enjoyment or good we only underftand thofe 
agrecable moments, the happinefs of which is eftimated by the 
intenfenefs and duration of pleafures merely fenfual, individuals, 
indeed, may be found, in whofe lot the /um total of evil and 
fuffering furpaffes that of well-being and enjoyment, though this 
is not the ordinary cafe of mankind in general. If we take into 
the account of well-being, good, or pleafure, the pleafures of 
the mind, as well as thofe of the body, intellectual and moral, 
as well as fenfual enjoyment, then the affertion of Maupertuis 
will only be verified in the cafe of the fuffering profligate; but 
happily for human nature, imperfect as it may be, abfolute pro 
fligacy is not the ordinary character of man.’ 

‘In eftimating even the external good and evil of this 
prefent life, we are deceived by various caufes: by our 
pride, which makes us think that we deferve more advane 
tages and enjoyments, than thofe we poflefs, or can expect,— 
by our vanity, which is making perpetual comparifons between 
our advantages and thofe of perfons, whom we confider as lefs 
worthy and more happy than ourfelves—by our ignorance, which 
makes us efteem happy certain feeming favourites of fortune, 
who groan under vexations, diftrefles, anxieties, and pains that 
are concealed from our view-—by envy, which makes us pine at 
the view of advantages, withheld from us and conferred upon 
others—by ingratitude, which renders us infenfible and inatten- 
tive to daily and ordinary bleffings, to which we are accuftomed. 
—Is it furprifing, that under the influence of fuch fallacious 
views and principles we are fometimes difpofed, in a moment of 
ill-humour or dejection, to exaggerate the evils of life, and to 
Judge of things not as they really are, but according to the co- 
lour and complexion of our own minds? Let us illuftrate this 
mater by an example: Suppofe a man languifhing oe ; 
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chronical difeafe,—calculate the agreeable fenfations that inter. 
vene during the courfe of his indilpofition, abatement of pain; 
focial comforts, a variety of circumftances that are arranged by 
the Supreme Difpofer of events to mingle alleviations in the cup 
of adverfity :—Suppofe, farther, this man, poflefled of virtuous 
fentiments, refigned under the difpenfations of Providence, per- 
fuaded that the evils he fuffers are defigned, in the wifdom and 
benignity of the Divine Government, to improve his virtue and 
to promote his perfection, and delighted with the profpect of a 
happy immortality ; and when, befides the temporal bleffings 
that are mixed with his fufferings, we confider thefe fufferings, 
as alleviated by his virtuous difpofitions, and his future hopes, 
fhall we not boldly pronounce, that the fum total of his pains is 
and muft be inferior to that of his enjoyments? Befide, 
moft of the evils we fufter, proceed from ourfelves, from our 
faults, our excefs, our impatience :—it is the abufe of our facul- 
ties that renders us vicious and unhappy.’ 

Inthe fecond, third and fourth chapters of this fection, M. Bers 
TRAND fhews, that true happinefs confifts neither in opulence, 
worldly honours, nor fenfual pleafure; points out the manner 
how thefe three fources of enjoyment may, neverthelefs, con- 
tribute to our fatisfaction and felicity ; expofes the mifery that 
refults from paffions they excite, and abufes to which they lead; 
and proves that their privation does not render man effentially 
unhappy. 

The fifth chapter, which concludes this Work, is defigned to 
prove that, happine/s confifis in truth and virtues And here the 
Author fhews that truth and virtue fill the foul with the moft 
delightful impreflions, and with fenfations (if we may ufe that 
term) of the nobleft kind ;—that a life under their direétion is a 
feries of pleafures, which are folid and permanent, independent 
on external objects or popular opinion ;—that the pleafures, 
which flow from truth and virtue, inftead of enfeebling the fa- 
culties of the mind, carry them ftill on to higher degrees of 
vigour and perfection; and that the vivacity and intenfenefs 
of thefe pleafures are neither blunted nor diminifhed by their 
uninterrupted duration. From hence he concludes, that there 
is no perfon, who may not, even in this life, whatever may be 
his ftate and circumftances in it, procure to himfelf a feries of 
delightful feelings and impreflions, if (but there’s the rub) he 
has /earned to avail himfelf of the circumftances in which he is 
placed, to accommodate his defires to his ftation, and tulfil its 
duties and demands,—to carry forward his views to a future 
{cene of being, and to form a plan of conduét in the prefent 
one, filled up with occupations proportioned to his talents, 
which will exercife his faculties without fatiguing them, and 
jm prove 
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improve his capacity and powers without expofing him te re- 
entance or remorie. 

All this is very judicious and very true—and we with heartily 
that young men, who, in the high tide of paffions and animal 
fpirits, are launching out into life, would or could read fuch a 
book as this, with the reflexion and impartiality which feem, 
alas! to be too rarely the attendants on that early period, and 
not wait till the experience of maturer years convince them that 
M. Ber TRAND has reafon on his fide: for then it is too late to 
make the beft of the prefent life. 


ArT. IV. 

Contrepoifons del’ Arfenic, du Sublime-Corrcfif, du Verd-du Gris, &F du 
Plomb, Se.—Anudotes againft the poifonous Effects of Arfenic, 
Corrofive Sublimate, Vercegreafe, and Lead: ‘lo which are fub- 
joined Three Differtations; the Firfl containing Medico-Chymical 
Refearches concerning the different Methods of diflolving Mercury, 
&¢e.—the Second, an Enumeration of the different Methods of unit- 
ing Mercury to Tron, &c.—and the Third, New Obfervations on 
‘Ether. By M. P.'Toussatwt Navier, M.D. King’s Phyiician, 
Correfpondent of the Royal Academy of Sciences, &c. Parig, 
2 Vols. 12m0o. 1777. 


HIS humane and learned Phyfician has, for thirty years 

paft, employed his principal refearches and labours againft 
thofe enemies of mankind, epidemics, contagious diforders and poi- 
fens. The lat of thefe great plagues of humanity is the fubject 
of the work now before us. The principles which the Author 
lays down in treating of the nature and effects of the four me- 
tallic poifons, mentioned in the title, as alfo of their antidotes, 
2re founded upon a great number of experiments, made with 
the utmoft attention, circumfpedtion, and afliduity, upon a va- 
riety of natural fubftances, which, by their affinities with thefe 
poifons, are adapted to remove their corrofive qualities. The 
Commiflaries appointed by the Medical -Faculty to examine 
thefe experiments were, Meffrs. Macguer, Defejfarts, and Buc- 
guet; and their report is honourable, in the higheft degree, to 
the refearches and labours of M. Navier, whofe fuccefs in 
finding out the antidotes fo long fought after, is now beyond all 
doubr, 

M. Navier begins this work by a difplay of the nature and 
effets of each of the poifons here mentioned. He then en- 
quires, which of the fubftances (blended with them in the 
form of a fluid) are the moft efficacious in correcting their 
corrofive qualities: and it luckily happens, that thofe which 
" prefers are eafily procured, and perfectly innocent in their 
ule, 





As to the perfons who have been poifoned by arfenic, the re- 
Mevy proposed by our Author is as remarkable for its fimplicity 
| as 
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as for its falutary effects. He prefcribes large quantities of 
milk, as that fubftance diffolves the arfenic as eafily and effec. 
tually as water, and, at the fame time, foftens the vi/cera that 
have been irritated by the corrofive influence of the poifon. He 
obferves, on this occafion, that the arfenic is fo far from curdling 
the milk, that, on the contrary, it prevents its coagulation, 
He prohibits the ufe of oil, becaufe it is incapable of diffolving 


the arfenic. After the ufe of milk, he prefcribes the diver of 


fulphur of Mars, the dofe a dram, taken in a pint of warm 
water. 

In cafe liver of fulphur cannot be procured, M. Navier res 
commends to the patient a lixivium gently alkaline, or foaps 
water, and thereupon a folution of iron in vinegar or any other 
acid, or even a portion of ink, if nothing elfe can be got.—A 
prefcription of ink may make fome of our Readers ftare, as this 


is a potion of a poifonous nature, according to a vulgar opi- : 


nion : but our Author proves the contrary, both by the ingre- 
dients which enter into the compofition of ink, and by relating 
the cafe of a perfon, who by a miftake drank a large portion of 
this liquid, without any bad confequences. M. Navier finithes 
the cure by the ufe of milk and warm fulphureous waters, which 
experience has fhewn to be of great efficacy in removing that 
numbnefs, thofe paralytic complaints, and convulfions that are 
the conftant effects of poifon. 

The remedies that M. NavieR confiders as the moft adapted 
to remove the pernicious effects of corrofive fublimate, are the 
fame that he employs againft arfenic ; that is to fay, the differ- 
ent preparations of liver of fulphur, which decompounds* (or 
makes a refolution of) the mercurial falt, and forms, by the ad- 
dition of the alkali to the acid, a neutral falt, that is not cauttic. 
It may therefore be affirmed (fays he), that by the means of 
thefe remedies, and the ufe of water lightly alkalifed, a complete 
decompofition of the corrofive fublimate may be effected, and of 
confequence its poifonous influence on the human body be pre- 
vented or removed, if this remedy be applied quickly. The 





* We ufe here the word decompound in the fenfe that is pointed out, 
both by its etymology, and the authority of our beft modern writers 
in chemiftry and natural philofophy. We are furprifed to find no 
other fignification attributed to this term in Dr. Johnfon’s Dictionary, 
but that of compounding a Jecond time, or the att of compounaing again 
things already compounded ; and we are ftill more furprifed to find 
jnitances of its having been employed in this fenfe both by Bayle and 
Newten, Notwithftanding thefe great authorities, we fhall always 
ufe the terms decompofition and decompound in the contrary fignification, 
as indicating the re/olution or reduction of a body into its principles 
or component parts, or exprefling operations of nature or art analo- 


gous to this. 
Reader 
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Reader will find, in the work before us, an interefting account 
of the experiments by which the laborious Author was led to 
thefe difcoveries and refults. This account exhibits a ftriking 


I afpect of the fecundity of nature, and of the prodigious variety 


of combinations and affinities that take place in the fubftances 


} which the ftupendous wifdom and power of the great Creator 


} has fubjected to ftated laws of connexion, fympathy, oppofition 


7 and fubordination, from whence arife order, beauty, and uti- 


lity. —Our ingenious Author cautions very ftrongly againft the 


| ule of any acids, even the moft gentle, in the prefent cafe; be- 


| caufe inftead of foftening or diminifhing the poifonous influence 


of the arfenic, they evidently increafe it: even lemonade is per- 


| nicious. He looks upon the ufe of treacle (theriaca) in the fame 


light: all thefe, in his opinion, irritate the venomous matter, 
deprive the beft remedies of their efficacy, and contribute to 
render the death of the patient certain and painful. 

The verdegreafe or ver di grife (the third fpecies of corrofive 


: poifon here tréated) leads M. NAvIER into ample and curious 


difquifitions ; and as we are daily expofed to feel the pernicious 
effects of this fubftance, from the ufe of copper utenfils in the 
drefing our food, this part of M. Navier’s work deferves a 
particular degree of attention. It is certain, that what he re- 
marks concerning the ufe and abufe of copper utenfils (previ- 
oufly to his entering upon the fubject) is alarming in the high- 
eft degree. We fhould even think his cautions and admonitions 
exaggerated, if many of the moft eminent chemifts and phyfi- 
cians of the prefent age had not given repeated warnings of the 
fame nature. As to the method of treating perfons who have 
been poifoned by verdegreafe, our Author prefcribes, in the cafes 
where the poifon has been recently fwallowed, firft, emetics, 
and afterwards cold water gently alkalifed, which muft be drank 
in great quantities. But in the cafes where the poifon has been 
long in the body, a different method muft be followed, and this 
our Author defcribes circumftantially, and at great length. 

Though lead is not confidered by M. Navrer as a corrofive 
poifon, he imagines, neverthelefs, that its pernicious effets 
may be corrected by the fame remedies that he prefcribes for the 
verdegreafe; and that thefe remedies will render unneceflary the 
violent purgatives, that are ufually employed in the complaints 
proceeding from lead, which purgatives he looks upon as more 
or lefs dangerous. He advifes the patients of this clafs to drink 
largely of acidulated liquors, to make afterwards the liver of 
fupbur the principal part of the cure, and to finifh the cure with 
gentle purcatives. 

The falutary effect of liver of fulphur, and particularly of 
liver of fulphur of Mars, as an antidote againft arfenic, corros 
five fublimate, verdegreafe, and even lead, is undoubtedly a 
moft valuable difcovery, and one of the happieft apptications of 

App, Rey, Vol. lviiis L | chemiftry 
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chemiftry to medical practice that has been made in our times, 
For this important difcovery we are indebted to the fagacity 
knowledge, and indefatigable induftry of M. Navier. ; 

The Three Differtations, which conclude this work, and 
have been honoured with the approbation of the Academy of 
Sciences, exhibit refcarches, views, and experiments, which 


entitle the Author to an eminent rank among the improvers of 
chemical f{cience. 
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Arawt. V. 

Mermsires pour fervir al’ Hifloire de Cayenne & de la Guianne F ranzoi/e, 
E?e.— Memoirs relative to the Hillory'of Cayenne and of French 
Guiana; containing an Account of the Climate of that Country, 
the Difeafes that reiga among the Whites and Blacks, and thof 
to which the Europeans are fubjeét on their Arrival there; toge- 
ther with Obdfervations on the natural Hiltory of the Country, 
and the Culture of its Soil. With Cuts. By M. Bayon, Surgeon- 
Major of Cayenre, Correfpondent Member of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences and of the Academy of Surgery. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
Paris. 1778. 


Y 7 E have now before us an entertaining and inftrudtive 
publication, which will do honour to its Author, both 
as a philofopher and a patriot. During a refidence of twelve 
ycars in the country which he defcribes, M. Bayon examined, 
with attention, the climate and foil of the ifle of Cayenne, and 
of Guiana, their rareft productions, the difeafes that reign there, 
and the remedies which prevent or heal them, and almoft every 
object that might be improved to the increafe of population and 
plenty in that colony. | 
The Firft Volume of this Work contains fixteen Memoirs. 
In the firft we learn, that the ifland of Cayenne, fituated in 
4 deg. 56 min. of northern latitude, knows only two feafons ; 
the fummer, which begins ufually towards the end of July, and 
ends in the month of November, and the winter, which is only 
entitied to that name by the abundance of rain that falls between 
the month of November and June; for the heat is frequently 
more intolerable at Cayenne in that feafon, than in the midft of 
fummer, The heat, indeed, during the whole courfe of the 
year, does not differ above three or four degrees, according to 
our Author’s account of thatclimate. During the moft intenfe 
heat of the fummer feafon the thermometer of Reaumur rifes to 
28 degrees, or fomewhat more ; in winter it rifes to 22 or 24. 
Notwithftanding this permanent and uninterrupted heat, the 
frefhnefs, or rather coldnefs, of the nights is fo confiderable; 
more efpecially jn the interior parts of the ifland, and even in 
the f{ummer, that the colonifts are obliged to lie well covered. 
M. Bayon employs ten Memoirs in defcribing the nature and 
treatment of the various and numerous difeafes, which at 
rom 
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from this unequal temperature. His obfervations on the tetanes 
and the drazounceu deferve a particular degree of a'tention ; as 
alfa thofe which are contained tn the eleventh Memoir concern- 
ing the bite and the fting of venomous animals, and the amazing 
fxracity of the negroes in curing them. On this occafion 
M. Baycn complains, with great jufticce, of the little pains 
that are taken to turn the talents of the negroes, and the know- 
ledge they have acquired by a long experience, to the advantage 
of humanity, by encouraging them to difcover their fecrets. 
The gift of liberty (which, after all, is but their natural rizhf) 
might render many of them ufeful members of cfui/ fociety. 

The three following Memoirs are principaily taken up in an 
account of the birds of Cayenne. “The paragua, the marajc, 
and the yacou, which have hitherto been but imperfectly known 
by our beft naturalifts, are here defcribed with ercat perfpicuity 
and accuracy. ‘The two firft bear a confiderable refemblance of 
the pheafant. 

The fifteenth Memoir contains an interefting defcription of 
the manihoc, which furnifhes, in its different preparations, fuch 
awholefome nouifhment to a part of the New World; and 
as the water, or rather milk, that iffues from this ufeful roof, 
is faid to have a potfonous quality, our Author has made feveral 
attempts to find out fome prefervative or remedy for this evil, 
and has employed fuccefsfully, for this purpofe, the Ccimum, 
or bafil, that grows in Europe. ' 

The Second Volume of this Work contains twelve Memoirs. 
Inthe firft, our Author gives a Circumfantial a¢count of the 
foil and produ@lions of Guiana (that large province, whofe 
northern latitude 1s extended from 1 deg. §3 min, to 5 deg. 52-)s 
and defcribes its climate. This Memoir is followed by three 
more of a chirurgical nature, containing curious obfervations 
on the tnanver of treating’ wounds, inflammations, and ulcers, 
in that fultry region. Thefe are fucceeded by four Memoirs on 
the quadrupedes and birds of Guiana. The electrical fhock of 
the tamious eel, which of late has fo much occupied our natural 
philofophers, is amply treated in a Memoir entirely confined to 
this curious phenomenon. ‘The tenth and eleventh are deficned 
to reform the miftakes and prejudices of the inhabitants of Cay- 
enue and Guiana, with refpect to the improvement and culture 
Of their lands ; and they contain a great deal of ufeful informa 


‘tion in regard to chat important article, 


The fubject of the Jalt Memoir is a curious point in natural 
hiftory, which hata long exercifed the fagacicty of philofophers, 
and been the objet of repeated obfervations and experiments. 
It treats of thofe Aauincus bodies, which fparkle and fhine, during 
the ob{curity of the night, on the furface of the fea. M,. Bayon 
ts : Lia2 made 
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made a great number of experiments, in different feafons, ig 
order to find out the true caufe of this phenomenon; and he a]. 
ways found, that thefe luminous points were produced by frition 
alone. ‘Though he often made ufe of the beft glafles, he could 
never perceive any infect; and therefore he is inclined to think, 
that thefe luminous points are rather the effects of motion and 
friction, than of animal bodies, as has been fuppofed by fome 
philofophers. He does not, indeed, maintain his hypothefis 
with a decifive tone, nor pretend to give it an exclufive autho- 
rity; and here his modefty is becoming, and will perhaps pree 
pare him for a change of opinion, when he has given due at- 
‘tention to the experiments and obfervations of other learned 
‘men upon this fubjeét. And, indeed, this phenomenon has 
been treated by philofophers fo far backward as Bacon and Boyle, 
and fince by Oxzanam*, Bartholin+, Donati}, Nollet§, Via- 
nelli ||, and other writers. From thefe and other refpeétable 
authorities, which we fhall here bring together, in order to the 
decifion of this curious queftion, it appears evident, that various 
caufes, both jointly and feparately, produce this phenomenon, 
In the Philc/ophical Tranfactions for the year 1769, Mr. Canton’s 
experiments prove, that the putrefaction of animal fubftances 
produces /ight and {fcintillation in the fea. A little white fih 
‘placed in fea-water rendered it luminous in the fpace of twenty- 
eight hours ; and certain quantities of falt, and oil of hartfhorn, 
‘are known to produce a fimilar effe&t in common water. On 
the other hand, it is certain, that there is in the fea a prodigious 
quantity of fhining infects or animalcules, that contribute to 
the phenomenon now under confideration. M. Dagelet, a 
French aftronomer, who returned from the Terra Aujftralis in 
the year 1774, brought with him feveral kinds of worms, which 
ine in water, when it is fet in motion; and M., Rigaud, ina 
paper inferted (if we are not miftaken) in the Zournal des Savans 
for the month of March 1770, affirms, that the luminous fur- 
face of the fea, from the port of Breft to the Antilles, contains 
an immenfe quantity of little, round, fhining polypufes of about 
a quarter of a line in diameter. Other learned men, who ac- 
knowledge, the exiftence of thefe lumiaous animals, cannot, 
however, be perfuaded to confider them as the caufe of all that 
light and fcintillation, that appear on the furface of the ocean: 
' they think that fome fubftance of the phofphorus kind, arifing 
from putrefaCtion, muft be admitted as one of the caufes of this 














© In his Treazi/e concerning Phofphori. 
+ In his Difert. de Luce Animalium. 
Yn his Hiffory of the Adriatic Sea. 
§ Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for 1750. 
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henomenon. M. Godehoue has publifhed curious obfervations 
on a kind of fith, called in French Bonite, and refembling the 
tunny, in which there is an oil that fhines with a confiderable 
luftre; and though he has obferved, and accurately defcribed, 
feveral of the luminous infects that are found in fea-water, he 


} js, neverthelefs, of opinion, that the fcintillation and flaming 


light of the fea proceed from the oily and greafy {ubftances with 
which it is impregnated. 

The Abbé Nollet was long of opinion, that the light of the 
fea proceeded from electricity *; but he afterwards feemed in. 
clined to think, that this phenomenon was caufed by fmall anie 
mals, either by their luminous afpect, or at leaft by fome liquor 
or efluvia which they emitted; he did not, however, exclude 
other caufes : among thefe, the fpawn or fry of fifth deferves to 
be noticed. M. Dagelst, failing into the bay of Antongil, in 


| the ifland of Madagafcar, obferved a prodigious quantity of 


fry, which covered the furface of the fea above a mile in 
length, and which he, at firft, took for banks of fand on ac- 
count of thei~ colour; they exhaled a difagreeable odour, and 
the fea had appeared with uncommon fplendor fome days before. 
The fame accurate obferver, perceiving the fea remarkably lu- 
minous in the road of the Cape of Good Hope, during a perfect 
calm, remarked that the oars of the canoes produced a whitifh 
and pearly kind of luftre: when he took in his hand the water 
which contained phofphorus, he difcerned in it, for fome mi- 


j nutes, globules of light as large as the heads of pins. When 


he prefled thefe globules, they appeared to his touch like a foft 
and thin pulp; and fome days after the fea was covered, near 
the coafts, with whole banks of thefe little fifh, in innumerable 
multitudes. 

Thus it is probable, that various caufes contribute to the 
light and {cintillation of the fea; and that the light, which our 
Author attributes to agitation and friction, is different from 
that which is extended far and near, feems to cover the whole 
furface of the ocean, and produces a moft ftriking and fingular 
appearance in tne torrid zone, and in the fummer feafon, 


* This hypothefis was alfo maintained in a treat fe publifhed at 
Venice, in 1746, by an Officer in the Auftrian fervice, under the 
following title, Dell’ Eletreci/mo. 


ArT. VI. 
Defcriptions des Volcans eteints du Vivarais 9 du Velay.—A Defcription 
of the Volcanos of the Vivarais and Velay, that are now extin- 
guifhed. By M. Faujyas De Saint Fonp. Folio, Paris. 1773. 


~HIS noble work, which is enriched with twenty-five plates, 
curioufly engraved after drawings made on the fpot, un- 


der the infpetion of the Author, will, no doubt, attract the at- 
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tention of the Public in a particular manner, as the difcoveries 
of Sir William Hamilton, and other naturalifts before him, rela 
tive to volcanos, have produced a confiderable revolution in our 
ideas, with re{pect to one important branch of the theory of the 
earth. If any one had affirmed, twenty years ago, that all the 
extent of Italv, from Rome to Sicily, derived its fertility from 
the fubterraneous ¢z//aze of volcanos, that thefe fiery eruptions 
formed the mountains from whofe fummits they fend forth their 
flames, that the greateft part of the cities of Auvergne, Velay, and 
Vivarais ave built upon ancient volcanos, in a compafs of more 
than 80 French leagues, and that the foil of thefe different pro- 
vinces, where the eye beholds, at prefent, rich harvefts, ena- 
melled meadows, and blooming orchards, is a compound of 
bodies vitrified, calcined or reduced to afhes,;—he muft have ex- 
pofed himfelf to contradiction, and perhaps to ridicule. And 
had any adventurous theorift gone a ftep farther, and maintained 
that the furprifing rocks, which rife in the midft of thofe dif- 
tricts (whofe bowels were formerly tormented with fubterraneous 
flames), and which in their colour and hardnefs refemble iron, 
were, themfelves, originally melted and formed, amidft fulphur 
and bitumen, in thofe immenfe furnaces, and thrown up from 
thence in tremendous explofions,;—the man would perhaps have 
been looked upon as delirious. 

Neverthele!s, by fome Jate near and bold approaches to the 
fublime terrors of Etna and Vefuvius, and by a clofe exami- 
nation of the various bodies, thrown up by their eruptions, it 
has been found, upon comparifon, that bodies of a like nature 
have been obferved in many countries, where the exiftence of 
no ancient volcano had ever been fo much as imagined, The 
difcoveries of M. Guetard, who obferved the remains of volcanos 
at Volvic, Pui de Dome and Mont dOr in Auvergne, and men- 
tions other mountains in France, which formerly fent forth 
{treams of Java, are well known. In the year 1760, M. Defma- 
refi publifhed, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
his Obfervations on the Balaltes of Germany, and, at the fame 
time, on thofe of Cauffe de Beffan and St. Tibery, in the lower 
Languedoc *. We find alfo in the fecond volume of M. Guetard’s 
Memsires fur differents Parties des Sciences et des Arts, a memoir 
concerning the Bafaltes of the ancients and moderns. M. Gue- 
tard, when he publifhed this memoir (in 1770) afcribed the for- 
mation of the prifinatic columns of the Bafaltes to the depofition 
of {tony matter from an aqueous fluid, but afterward renounced 
this opinion, when, vifiting, with the Author of the Work now 
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* See an account of thefe Obfervations in our ;2d Vol. p. 619.— 
See alfo Vol. siit, December, 1774. p. 458. for an account of chg 
Bafaltic rocks of Stafia, defcribed by Mr. Pennant. . 
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before us, the extinct volcanos of /ivarais, he perceived that the 
Bafaltic columns had the fame origin with the /ava. 

Our ingenious Author gives here a compleat and circumftan- 
tial account of the extinct volcanos of Vivarais and Velay; and 
confines himfelf to thefe, as Mefirs. Guetard, Defmarett, and 
Montct have undertaken the defcription of the volcanos ct Au. 
wergne and the lower Languedz. The frontifpiece of this vo- 
Jume exhibits on a doubie folio-leaf, a view of the principal 
volcanos, already known, and which continue to emit flames, 
fuch as tna, Vefuvius, Hekla, Mount Albours, near Taurus, 
the ifle of Fuego or St. Philip, the Pike of Teneriffe, the volcanos 
of Arequipa, Carrapa, Mfalahallo, &c. Theéfe volcanos are re- 
prefented in their natural fituation and forms, after the moit 
accurate drawings and the beft relations, and to a circumftantial 
defcript.on of each, the Author has added a chronological table 
of their moft remarkable eruptions. This is a kind of Jutro- 
dufticn to cur Author’s main object, the extinét volcanos of 
Vivarais and Velay. 

M. Favyas pve Saint Fonp begins by an enumeration of 
all che authors, whether ancient or modern, who have made 
mention of the Bafaltes in mafles or prifms, and he cxamines 
their different opinions relative to the nature and origin of that 
fudftance. He then procecds to give a chemical analyfis of the 
Bafaltes, and of the different heterogeneous bodies, which either 
naturally or accidentally are incruftated with it, fuch as the ma- 
trixes of granite, fpath, calx, quartz, filex, or flint, zeclite and 
horl or cheorl, whether they be in irregular mafles or in 
chryftals. “he Reader will find here an accurate reprefentation 
of the Bafaltes in all its different forms, in mafles, in balls, in 
columns caft, as is were, in one mould, in jointed columns, /ire- 
tum fuper firatum, together with fpecifications of the difterenc 
kinds of dava, folid and porous, of the peperi2, the Tufa, the 
puzzolenes, and the methods of employing this latter fubltanc 
incement ant buildings. ) 

We meet next in this Work with an accurate map of the 
Vivarais and Velay, with drawings of the craters or mouths of 
the extingt volcanoes, and marks to indicate the places where 
the feveral volcanic bodies are difcernible. ‘This is followed by 
the Author’s journals of the different excurfions he hus madei 
theié provinces; and thefe journals are both entertaining and 
infruct.ve; they contain defcriptions and reafonings concerning 
volcanic eruptions, that iiluftrate feveral branches of natural ’ 
hifory, and may be made ufe of in bringing to farther deorees 
of perfection the theory of the earth. ‘Vhey are alio accum- 
panied with drawings, which exhibit ftupendous views of Ba- 
faltic columns, which our Author calls Gianés Caujeways, 
making a generical name of a denomination that has been hi- 
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therto confined to the Bafaltic mafles and columns in the coyn 
of Antrim in the north of Ireland. It now appears that voles. 
noes were the giants that formed thefe ranges of columns, whofe 
erection is unaccountable on any other principle, and which the 
facts alleged by our Author, by Sir William Hamilton, the 
learned Ferber, De Saufure, and other celebrated naturalifts, 
render abundantly evident. . : 

It is proper to obferve, in concluding this Article, that all 
the plates, each of which is accompanied with an interefting exe 
plication, have been engraven after drawings, made from the 
objects, by M. A. Ed. Gautier Dagoty, whofe excellent talent 
for drawing and engraving has been happily animated, on this 
occafion, by his warm attachment to the ftudy, and zeal for the 
improvement, of natural hiftory. 





ArT. VII. 
Neuveaux Memoires del Academie Royale des Sciences et Belles-Lettres, 
anne i77s. Avec Piiijicire.—New Memoirs of the Royal Aca. 

demy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres of Berlin, for the year 1775, 

with the Hiflory relative tothat year. Berlin. 4to. 1778, 

HisTORY OF THE ACADEMY. 
HIS Volume exhibits too large a quantity of interefting 

# materials to admit of our paying any attention to the inge- 
nious adulation of the Perpetual Secretary on the anniverfaries 
of the king’s birth and acceffion ; or to other tranfadtions of the 
Academy that appear to us of inferior moment. 

The firft thing worthy of notice we meet with in the Hiflory 
of the year 1775, is the extract of a letter from M. D’AnssE DE 
VILLOISoN, member of the Academy of Infcriptions at Paris, 
and of thofe of Berlin, Gottingen, Manheim, &c. to M. For- 
MEY, in which he mentions his defign of giving a new edition 
and a Latin Tranflation of Carnutus his Treatife on the Nature of 
the Gods, which (in a very maimed and innacurate condition) is 
interted in the Opufenla Mythologica of Gale; under the name 
of Phurnutus. As M. de Villoifon confiders this work as of 
the utmoft importance to mythological fcience, and as contains 
ing a catechifm and abridgment of the doétrine of the Stoics, 
he has taken confiderable pains on this edition. From fx MSS. 
in the French king’s library, /even at Florence, and one at Augf{- 
burg, he has been enabled to correct above fix hundred paflages 
of this Author, and to reftore a multitude of words, and alfo of 
whole lines, that are wanting in the prefent editions. He has 
alfo added a confiderable number of critical, grammatical, and 
philafophical notes, in which he either gives an account of the 
changes he has made, or illuftrates the doctrines of the Stoical 
philofophy, or explains the allufions to that philofophy, which 
Corautus makes fometimes in a fingle word. But this is hat 
Ais 
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sll; for M. D’ANSSE DE ViLLOISON propofes, in this leiter, 


| ¢o prefix to his edition of Cornutus, a T reatife of his own com- 








pofition (in Latin) concerning the natural Theology of the Stoics, 
in which all the tenets of their theology, cofmology, cofmogony, 
and phyfiology will be amply. illuftrated. By the accounts, 
which this voung philologift gives of the multitude of authors, 
both among he ancient philofophers and the moft learned fa- 
thers of the Chriftian church, that he has confulted in order to 
render this treatife complete, we are led to expect in it a mafter- 
piece of erudition and philofophical hiftory. 

We find by another fragment of a letter from this learned 
Academician, that he defigns alfo to publifh foon, an edition of 
Longus, author of the delightful Greek romance, entitled, The 
Loves of Daphnis and Chloe. Befide the corrections of the text 
of this elegant writer, furnifhed by rare and valuable MSS, we 
aremade to expect a correction of the Latin Verfions of All 
and ‘fungerman, and alfo an indication of the parallel and imi- 
tated paflages in Homer, Euripides, Anacreon, Theocritus, 
Mofchus, Bion, Mufeus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Lu- 
cian, Philoftratus, Alciphron, Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, 
Charito, and Xenophon the younger. 

ort of the Contents of a Memar of Profeffor MAYER, con- 
cerning the length of a fimple Pendulum at Gryp[walde. 

A Memoir of the Abbé PERNETY, concerning the means of 
making Boats fail againft the currents of Rivers. After having 
mentioned the various means that have hitherto been con- 
trived by mechanifts to produce the effect indicated in the 
title of this Memoir, the ingenious Abbe obferves, that none of 
them feems to have thought of comparing the current of wa- 
ter with the current of air, and of contriving a machine, on 
which the force or power of the former might produce the effedt, 
which is produced by the latter on the fails of a fhip. It is by 
combining (fays he) the ratio, or proportion that certainly 
exits between the currents of air and currents of a river that 
the method of inventing and applying to a boat the machine in 
queftion may be more eafily hit upon. ‘This is all that we find 
in the Memoir of M. PErnety, which is only the expreffion 
of a wifh, without any other directions or mechanical principles 
for its accomplifhment, than thofe which are laid down in M. 
Bouguer’s excellent ‘T'reatife De la Manoeuvre des Vaiffeaux, to 
which accordingly he refers the Reader. 

Concerning magnetic Cures performed at Vienna,—This is the 
declaration given by fome academicians to Baron Van Swieten, 
the Imperial minifter at Berlin, who defired an explication of 
their fentiments, relative to the great things Doctor Adefmer and 
the Abbé Hell had performed at Vienna by -the loadftone. 
This declaration regards more particularly a letter addreffled, by. 
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the former, to Profeflor Su/zer, in which he relates his maonetie 
cures, and his having not only communicated the magnetic 
power to bodies of different kinds, fuch as paper, bread, wool 
&c. but alfo colleéted the magnetic fluid in bottles, and made 
feveral of his patients feel the impreflion of magnetic bodies at 
a confiderable diftance. ‘Ihe academicians cf Berlin feem to 
have little faith in thefe cures and novelties of Dr. Mefmer; 
not that they queftion his veracity, but fufpect his having been 
mifled by fallacious appearances, and having taken the poff hae 
for the propter hoc, a-common error, which refults from pafling 
too precipitately from experiment to fyftem. 

Memoir concerning the Salt of Canal, by M. Coruentvs, 
It is well known, that feveral kinds of falts are generated on the 
furface of the earth, but it is rare to find on the furface of the 
earth a neutral ,falt, in fufficient quantities for the ufes to which 
it may be applied. A portion of falt of this kind, generated 
on the furface of the earth, and drawn from thence by a lixi« 
vium (like faltpetre), was given to our Author by the Sardi- 
nian minifter at Berlin, who recommended it as an excellent 
medicine, with a memoir fetting forth its difcovery and its vire 
tues. This memoir, together with the chymical experiments 
made onthe falt by M. CoTHenius, are inferted in this paper. 
From thefe we learn that Meffrs. Aly, Father and Son, apothe- 
caries at Canal], a village about ten leagues from Turin, inthe 
province of Afti, obferved, fome years ago, that, in the months 
of February, March, and April, a faline earth, fomething be- 
tween white and afh-coloured, vegetated on the furface of certain 
piaces in that diftri&: they obferved that it was porous, friable, 
light, and fpread itfelf abroad like mofs, about the height of two 
or three inches. “hey began their operations by extracting, by 
a lixivium, a confiderable quantity of this fubftance, and per- 
ceived, that a pound of the earth, in queftion, produced three 
ounces of pure falt, chryftalline, white, eafily diffoluble in wa- 
ter, of a bitterifh tafte, but not difagreeable, and fomewhat ftyp- 
tical, Having obferved this falt with the microfcope, they per- 
ceived that the little cryftals, which it compofed, were moftly 
parallelopipeds, though not of an exactly regular form,—that 
fome of them were of a configuration nearly prifmatic, with 
bafes triangular and hexangular, and that others refembled 
rhombufes, cubes, and o¢tahedrons. Meflts. Ay made ftll 
farther refearches concerning the nature of this fubitance : hav- 
ing obferved that its colour did not change, when mixed with 
fyrop of violets, and that not the leaft effervefcence was produ- 
ced by its combination with acids, they concluded that it 
belonged to the clafs of thofe neutral falts, which aie nothing 
more than the refult of the vitriolic acid combined with a calca- 


reous absorbent earth, which previoufly was the bafis and _ 
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of marine falt.—The falt of Canal (according to M. Cothenius) 
deferves an eminent rank among the milder purgatives : it has 
been known to operate fuccefsfully, without occafioning pain, 

ripes, Or even too abundant evacuations, It may be pre- 

F ibe to perfons of every age, of both fexes, and even to thofe 
of the weakeft conftitutions. As it has no offenfive fmell, chile 
dren take it without reluctance, and it is peculiarly falutary in 
that tender age, as the expulfion of worms is one of its effects. 
The ordinary dofe of this falt is an ounce (Piedmontefe weight), 
diffolyed in a glafs of cold water, which may be augmented or 
diminifhed, according to the age, evacuations, ftrength, &c. of 
the patient. This fubftance has been alfo employed with effi- 
cacy in clyfters prefcribed for the cure of dyfentcries, and experi- 
ence has proved its fuccefs in removing, by its diuretic virtue, 
recent dropfies, particularly thofe which derive their origin from 
obftructions in the abdomen. In a word, this falt is highly ufe- 
ful in all cafes and diforders, in which it is neceflary to attenuate 
athick glutinous lymph. ——From the experiments of M. Co- 
THENiUS, which are fubjoined to this Memoir, it appears, that 
the falt of Canal is compofed of a vitriolic acid, and an alkaline 
earth, and more efpecially of the Terra muriatica Salis communis, 
which is the bafis of the falts of Epfom and Sedlitz. 

An Effay on Curiofity.. In this ingenious paper, which M. 
Mgrian judged worthy of being read at one of the meetings of 
the Academy, curiofity is faid to be the defire of difcovering new 
relations and connexions between objects of which we have previoufly 
fume ideas. From this e'egant, and (we think) juft’ definition 
the authcr * concludes that the fource of that pleafure which the 
mind de:ives from the difcovery of new truths muft be fought 
forin the proportion that there is between what is known and 
what is unknown. We difcover untnown truths by the means 
of fome, that are already known, and how could this difcovery 
be made in the way of inveftigation, if the former bere no fore 
of relation to the latter? If what is unknown had no relation 
with what is known, how could it be the object of defire to the 
mind, which cannot fcel a propenfity towards any thing that is 
abfolutely unconnected with all its faculties and ideas.—From 
all this our Author concludes, 1ft, that, ceteris paribus, curio- 
fity will be there in the fmalleft degree, where the relations, (2. e. 
the points of approximation or affinity) between wnat is un- 
known and known are the feweft in number, and that when the 
mind endeavours to fatisfy fuch curiofity, with refpe& to objects, 
where the analogy is fo feeble, its labour will be rather painful 





_* The Author of this paper is, as we learn, M. Trematey, a 
Very pronuung young man, whofe pieces have obtained prizes in {ce 
véral academics. | 
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than agreeable.—adly, That if, on the contrary, the relation 
between what is known and unknown be fuch, as that a fimple 
act of intuition is almoft fufficient to perceive the latter in the 
former, the mind will feel in the gratification of its Curiofity, a 
diminution of pleafure proportioned to the exceffive facility of 
the inveftigation. Our Author illuftrates thefe propofitions by 
an ample detail of arguments and examples, that open a variety of 
interefting views in this branch of pfychology. Thefe are fo}. 
lowed by judicious and excellent reflexions on the ufefulnefs of 
curiofity, the various abufes of which it is fufceptible, and the 
rules that ought to be followed in its gratification. We recom- 
mend this part of the memoir to the atheiftical fophifts of Paris, 
the new-fafhioned materialifts of London, and the prefumptuous 
fyftem-builders of a pretended tHcological orthodoxy, who have 
deformed the beautiful fimplicity of the Chriftian religion by 
their crude inventions.x—In a word, we recommend it to al] 
thofe deluded unbelievers and fanatical believers, who fearching 
for knowledge in a fphere where there is little proportion be- 
tween the known and the unknown (i.e. in a {phere beyond 
their fen), perfift obftinately in their idle inveftigation of this 
unknown, and, fubjecting nature to imagination, create principles, 
draw confequences and fill the mind with falfe lights, which 
ufurp the place of reafon and truth. 

The hiftorical part of this volume is terminated by a fhort 
Account, or rather a fimple enumeration, of the MSS. or printed 
works, machines, inventions and projects, that were prefented 
to the Academy during the courfe of the year 1775, and by the 
Eulogy of the celebrated Profeflor Meckel. 


MEMOIRS. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Chymical Experiments upon the Stone in the Bladder, by M. 
MarGGRAF. Thefe experiments are curious; but as they lead 
to no refults that are interefting to humanity, we refer the cu- 
rious Reader to the work itfelf. 

Obfervations on Flutes, By M. Lampert. This excellent 
mathematician, in examining the modifications of found, which 
depend upon the holes of the flute, has carried his refearches 
and calculations ftill farther than Euler and Bernouilli, on this 
intricate fubject.—The engravings are neceflary to the compleat 
underftanding of the reafonings of this profound academician, 
and, befide, thefe reafonings are not fufceptible of abridgment. 
-—It is amazing to think, what comp icated powers of elements 
phn muft operate in the performances of the fimpleft 
air ! 

Experiments and Remarks on the Mills, which the water turns 
from below, in an horizontal direéion, 

Remarks 
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Remarks on the Mills and other Machines, whofe Wheels receiv 


the Water at a certain Height. 
Remarks on Wind-Mills.—Thefe three Memoirs of M. Lame 


| pert, were the laft labours of thatfgreat man, whofe death, 


which happéned fince the publication of this volume is an irre- 
parable lofs to the Academy of Berlin, and to the republic of 


> letters. 


The Hiftory of an extraordinary Difeafe. By M. Coruentus, 


3 This is one of thofe cafes, which has a fabulous afpect, and yet 
jsa real fact. Fabula creditur, hiftoria narratur. The fubject 
of this Memoir is a woman, in whofe body, during her life, 
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feventy-one needles were difcovered, of which the greateft part 
were extracted by furgeons, while fome pierced and forced their 
way in different places, and others were evacuated by ftools. 
After her death her body was diflected, and fixty needles more, 
of a great length, were found difperfed through the different 
vifcera.a—T his fingular patient died at the age of 35. She was 
of a fancuine complexion, a tender conftitution, a lively turn, 
and was mother of five children. At the age of fourteen fhe 
was attacked by a /paffico-convulfive diforder which lafted a 
month ; at fixteen fhe was married, and was fafely delivered of 
achild about a year after. During the fecond pregnancy, her 
fpafmodic complaint returned, and was removed ; but it return- 
ed about four years after, together with a conftipation and  fup- 
ptefion of urine, which continued ten days, After ‘fhe ‘had 
ceafed to bear children, fhe was afflicted with a feries of the moft 
dreadful diforders, fpaifms, excruciating pains in the abdomen, 


} fuppreffion of the menftrua, afthma, dropfy, hectic fever, with 


other lamentable complaints, of which our Academician gives 
an affecting defcription, and which, both by their number and 
nature, mix Compaffion with aftonifhment and dejeétion: the 
cafe of Job was health and well-being compared with hers: for 
her body feemed to be the feat of all imaginable diforders, Af- 
ter an attack of the palfy, followed bya fuffocating catarrh, and 
that fucceeded by hyftcrical fpafms, which produced convulfions, 
and thefe followed by a hemoptyfis, an hemorrhage inthe nofe, 
and a vomiting of black and fetid blood, fhe began to difcover 
other fymptoms, which made the phyficians conclude that fhe 
had a fchirrhus in the liver, and even a polypus in the heart. 
In the midft of this diverfified mifery, fhe felt pains like the 
prickings of pins or needles in different parts of her body, and 
one day, when fhe was employed in fome needle-work, a vomit- 
ing of blood feized her, which fo exhaufted her ftrength, that 
the fainted away, and was brought to herfelf by a fharp pain, 
accompanied with an idea, that the had funk into her breaft the 
needle with which fhe had been working. After preffing the 
Part affected, fhe aCtually drew out a needle, but not the fame 
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with that fhe had been ufing; and this was followed by fix-and. 
thirty more, extracted, at different times, by furgeons, An 
interval of repofe enfued, which was fucceeded by new pains 
and new chirurgical operations, in confequence of which a long 
needie was drawn from the umbilical region, five from the 
breaft, three from the abdomen, one from the region of the 
*ftomach and feveral from other parts. 

The Reader will be impatient to have our learned Academi- 
cian’s method of accounting for the exiftence of thefe needles 
in the body of the unfortunate patient. He places her diforder 
in the clafs of thofe that affe& the nerves, in which ftrong paf- 
fions produce fuch violent perturbations, as difturb the order 
that is eftablifhed by nature in the animal economy. In this cafe 
it is natural to think, that the bile contracts an acrimony which 
‘mult infect the blood, and that fpafmodic conftriftions of the 
nervous fyitem, often repeated, muft embarrafs the courfe of 
the blood in the vifcera of the abdomen, and, above all, in the 

terus. Thus, continues our Author, the blood being corrupt- 
‘ed by the ftagnation, a matter, of a venomous kind, mixes it- 
felf with the nervous fluid, pafics through the nerves, obftructs 
excretions and fecretions of every kind, fometimes by relaxin 

the excretory glands, and fometimes by tearing the blood-vef- 
els, from whence, in fuch cafes, the blood is emitted in large 
quantities. Now, as the ftate of the mind is known to depend, 
in many inftances, on the health of the body, and the brain is 
frequently atfected in fuch a manner by fpafmodic conftrictions, 
as to trouble our ideas, to fufpend the exercife of reafon, and 
hindering perfons from knowing what they do, or remembering 
what has happened to them, M. CoTrHenius fuppofes, that 
his patient, in paroxyfms of this kind, had fwallowed needles, 
or thruft them into feveral parts of her body.— Having diflect- 
ed the body in the prefence, and with the afiftance of the cele- 
brated Profeflor /Vaiter, an excellent anatomift, they found a 
confiderable number of needles in the left breaft, and in other 
parts of the body. The pofition of thefe needles, the effects 
they produced, the ftate of the body and of the parts they had 
affected, are defcribed in a learned, interefting, and circumftan- 
tial detail, in this curious Memoir. 

Among all the extraordinary cafes of a fimilar kind, that have 
been publifhed from time to time by phyficians, there is none fo 
fingular as that which is here related. In the twelfth Volume of 
the Memoirs of the Reyal Academy of Sweden, there isan account of 
.a parcel of needles (above thirty-two) fwallowed unluckily by a 
young lady; an accident followed by the moft cruel pains, and 
which required the moft fevere operations, before the needles 
were drawn out or evacuated, and a cure effected : but in the 


cafe now before us, the patient perfifted in denying that fhe had 
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ever fwallowed needles, or that any had _ been introduced into 
her body by any perfon or any accident; fo that her cafe gave 
rife to many ftrange rumours, fome charging her with im- 
pofture, and others maintaining that the Devil had interfered in 
this bufinefs. 

Confiderations on the Fall of the young Branches, which, in cer- 
tain Years, drop, in abundance, from the Fir-Trees in the German 
Plantatisns. By M.Guepitscu. ‘Tranflated from the Gere 
man.— T his paper is worthy of the attentive perufal of thofe, 
who are fond of rural improvements; its Author is one of the 
firft arborifts in Europe, | 

The Hiftcry of a Voman, who bore, or carried, during the Space 
of twenty-two Years, a Child in the Abdomen. By M. Water, 
—This is likewife a very rare cafe, and itis illuftrated in a mane 
ner worthy of the great abilities of the eminent anatomift to 
whom we are indebted for this Memoir. It is well known, that 
ina happy pregnancy, the ovn/um, or little egg, impregnated by 
the male feed, is received, and conveyed from the ovaries into 
the womb, by the Fallopian tubes; it is alfo known, that a 
pregnancy may be unhappy, by an accident either in the ova- 
rium or in the Fallopian tube, or in the cavity of the abdomen; 
and hence proceed the denominations of conceptio ovaria, tuba- 
ria, abdominalis, tis the laft of thefe, s. e. the abdominal con- 
ception, in which the impregnated egg, miffing the paflage from 
the ovarium to the Fallopian tube, falls directly from the former 
into the abdomen, that our Academician treats of in this Me- 
moir. This cafe is very rare, and the peculiarities in the ex- 
ample under confideration are quite extraordinary. In the ab- 
dominal conception, the fatus, being prevented from coming 
forth into the world by the natural paflage, is ordinarily dif- 
folved and reduced to putrefaction, and the death of the mother 
enfues: but in the hiftory which gave occafion to this Memoir, 
the cafe was different. —A woman, whofe name was Bayer, a 
native of Konigfberg in Pruffia, went in her early youth to 
Peterfburg, where the uncommon littlenefs of her fize attraéted 
the attention of the Court, and procured her the honours and 
appointments of dwarf to the Emprefs Anne. She afterwards 
grew up to an ordinary ftature, and married a tradefman at Ber- 
‘lin, with whom fhe lived twenty years without being delivered 
of more than one child. . It appears by the moft credible tefti- 
monies, that this woman thought herfelf pregnant in the year 
1752: however, inftead of being delivered of a child, fheonly 
felt, towards the conclufion of the ninth month of her preg- 
nancy, violent pains in the region of the xerus and the abdo- 
men, which brought her to the brink of death. When thefe 
Pans were paft, fhe was, in all appearance, perfettly recovered, 
: : : and 
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and was always cheerful and contented. In the Jaft years of her 
jife, her domeftic affairs being in a bad fituation, the had re. 
courfe to the ufe of fpirituous liquors to difpel melancholy ; 
but this peftilential remedy produced palpitations, convulfive 
fpafms, and other complaints, which terminated her days, in 
the hofpital of Berlin, in the year 1774. Her body was well 
genenescnes her features delicate, and the conformation and 
ftructure of her bones were rather elegant than compaé and ro- 
buft.—On diffeGting the body of this woman, our Author dif- 
covered a child inan extended and free pofture, in the lower part 
of the cavity of the abdomen, and at the fame time found the 
inteftines of the abdomen in the moft perfect ftate, the fpleen 
entirely found, and eyery part in that whole region in its natu- 
ral ftate, without the leaft alteration. Our learned Academi- 
cian places here, under the eye of the Reader, in four plates, 
the fituation of the child, its connexion with the vifcera of the 
abdomen of the mother, and the parts of the mother from 
whence it derived the blood-veflels that contributed to its nou- 
rifhment. He fhews, in an ample and anatomical detail, how 
it came to pafs, that Mrs. Bayer carried in her abdomen, above 
twenty-one years, a child, which, when difcovered by the dif- 
fection, was ftill frefh, and without any offenfive fmell; -- 
which had neither membranes, placenta, nor navel-ftring ;--- 
whofe body was hard, ftiff, and incrufted by an abdominal li- 
quor of a petrifying quality. Thefe circumftances, and many 
more of a kind equally peculiar and extraordinary, render the 
cafe before us a phenomenon as yet unparalleled in this line of 
Nature’s operations, more efpecially when it is confidered, that 
the heart in-this woman was not placed on the left fide, as it is 
in others, but on the right. By a clear and learned difcuffion 
of the. procedure of nature in the formation and growth of the 
embryo, until the birth of the child, and in the curious mecha- 
nifm it has contrived for the nourifhment of the foetus, M. 
Watrter renders as clear and intelligible, as it is rational and 
ingenious, his manner of accounting for thefe phenomena.---- 
We cannot follow the celebrated anatomift in this ample detail 
of facts, induction and reafoning, which are rendered ftill more 
perfpicuous by infpection of the plates. We fhall only ob- 
ferve, that the placenta, which filtrates the blood that nourifhes 
the foetus, being wanting in the cafe before us, the blood was 
confequently of a bad quality, and Qaded with terreftrial parti- 
cles, with which it was natural that the tender body of the child 
fhould be impregnated. Hence the hardnefs of the infant. Its 
prefervation without putrefaction may be accounted for eafily 
from the fame principle. The force of the uterus was not fuflt- 
cient to pufh-forward into birth the child thus hardened, and as 


it were petrified ; and a mafs thus hardened, and gradualiy a 
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duced to an entire privation of juice and blood, could not be 
fafceptible of putrefaction, as those parts only of the animal 
ceeconomy are fubject to corruption, which are fucculent and. 
alkaline. 

-Extraét from the Meteorological Obfervations made at Berlin, in 
1775. By M. Becuetin. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

Mem. 1. Concernins the Limortatity of the Soul, on the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philo/phy. In Two Memoirs, By M. Surzer. 

It is not poctry, but profe run mad—faid a witty bard, {peaking 
of a bombaftic poem. 

‘Te is not philofophy, but metaphyfics run mad, may we fay of 
the obfcure, embarrafled, cobweb refinements and fubtleties of 
fome of our modern fages. Thefe laborious triflers are taking 


| from us that pleafing, ftrong probability, with refpedct to the 


fandamental truths of religion, which we once happily took 
for certainty, and which, in this twilight of our exiftence, is a 


| fire guide to-moral conduét, and a fource of confolation to the 
| candid mind. “Aud what do they give us in its place? Nothing 
| but a motley mixture of phyfical and metaphyfical jargon, the 
| confequence of a defective analyfis, which, grafping at firft 


¢ 


| principles, miffes them, and catches phantoms. Thus thefe 
_ pretended fages rack the underftanding to no end, but that of 
} difturbing the mental ftream of plain good fenfe, fatisfaétion, 
, and hope. 


We fhould be forry to fee the truly ingenious and excellent’ 
Author of this Memoir approaching toward the haunts of thefe 
owls in philofophy. We think he rather comes too near their 
cloudy domain in the paper before us, not by the fubtilty of. 
thoie difcuffions, that eftablifh the immortality of the foul upon 
the analogy of nature (for we think thefe ingenious, and not 
deftitute of folidity), but by his rejecting, as unfatisfactory, the 
arguments in favour of this truth, which have been deduced 
from the nature of our mental frame, conipared with the moral 
attributes and the moral government of the Supreme Being.— 


| Hedoes not think it prudent to affirm, that the wifdom and 
} goodnefs of God require that the human jfoul] thould furvive 


death, and refume its operations in anew body. He thinks it 
audacious for mortals to decide, what ought to be done or left 


' Undone by that great Being, whofe nature is infinitely beyond. 
our feeble coneeptions.—So it is, in many cafes :—but this jus: 


dicious Academician ought to know, that truth may fuffer as 


} Much from the affected modefty of the feeptic, as from the per-~ 


‘mptory decifions of the dogmatitt, though the former may 
have the more gentle and infinuating appearance of the two;— 
and that we‘muft give up our ideas of goodnefs and wifdom as 
lillacious, and at beft uncertain, if a future exiftence does not. 

App, Rey, Vol. lviii. Mm fucceed 
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fucceed this prefent initial and tranfitory ftate of beings, eyj- 
dently fufceptible of much higher degrees of perfection and fe. 
licity than they enjoy here below. 

However that may be, M. Sutzer does not go fo far as a 
certain ingenious, but rather too’ bold adventurer among our 
felves, who is every now and then tampering with metaphyfics 
and theology in a manner which, we fear, may furnifh acun.- 
ning adverfary with arms to ftrike at the foundations of both: 
he does not fuppofe, that when the man dies, foul and body are 
both diffolved and dead—that there is no principle of re-vivifi- 
cation in the human frame—that we have no argument, from 
reafon and nature, for a reftoration to life in a future fcene---and 
that our only hope of immortality is founded on the promifes of 
the Gofpel. He thinks, on the contrary, that there is one fenfe 
in which the immortality of the foul may be faid to be conform. 
able to the moral attributes of God, even by its being conform- 
able to the ordinary courfe of nature, which is undoubtedly the 
work of God; and it is to prove this conformity, that he la- 
bours with all his phyfical and metaphyfical powers in the Me- 
moir now before us.— By going thus to work, he endeavours to 
reftore even the materialift to thofe hopes of immortality, of 
which he had deprived himfelf by his falfe reafonings, and alfo 
to fhew, that the re-union of the foul to a new body is effecétue 
ated without a miracle by the Jaws of nature alone. 

The fummary of this new fyftem (as our Author calls it, and 
new it is in fome of its parts) may be exprefied in the five fol- 
lowing propofitions.---1ft, The vz/ble animal body is only the 
cafe, cover, or envelope of a more /ubtile organifed body, which 
is the feat of the foul, or, according to the materialift, the foul 

-itfelf. The former, throughout this Memoir, is called the ant- 
mal body, and the latter the animated molecule.---2dly, The fub- 
tile body or animated molecule is indeftruétible, and the diffolution 
or deftruction of the animal body only diffolves the union of the 
two bodies, without introducing any change in the organiza- 
tion of the animated molecule.---3dly, After the feparation of 
the two bodies, all the fenfations and clear perceptions of the 
foul ceafe, and it lofes the appearance of life.—Neverthelefs, 
4thly, the animated molecule, being indeftructible, continues to 
exift entire, and by the laws eftablithed in nature, inftead of 
being confounded and mingled with the general mafs of matter, 
it follows the particular laws prefcribed to the fpecies to which 
it belongs.---5thly, In confequence of thefe laws, it returns to 
the place, where it is to be re-united to a new body, of a coarler 
kind, by the means of which it will be again rendered fufcepti- 
ble of impreffions from the objects of a material world, and, 
i from thence clear perceptions, will thus obtain a new 
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Nothing can be more ingenious than M. Suizer’s applica- 
tion of his anatomical, natural, and pfychological fcience to 
the illuftration and fupport of this elegant but fanciful hypothe- 
fis—But will it not feem fomewhat ftrange to the attentive 
Reader, that a philofopher, who was a moment ago too modeft 
toconclude, from fuch luminous and folid principles as the 
wifdom and goodnefs of God, that the foul will continue to 


| exiftin a future fcene, fhould now be fo do/d as to impofe upon 


usa fyftem of facts relating to the foul’s immortality, which 


peter... 


facts are neither founded on revelation, obfervation, confciouf- 
nefs, nor experience ; which derive the only fatisfactory evidence 
of their exiftence from materialifm ; and which, on the fuppo- 
fition that the foul is immaterial, can fcarcely be rendered pro- 
bable by the moft laboured inductions from the mechanifm of 
our fenfations and perceptions ? | 

There are, neverthelefs, curious things in this Memoir, and 
interefting illuftrations of various facts relative to the union be- 
tween foul and body, or, in our Author’s language, beween the 


animated molecule and the animal body. If our Author is a materi- 


alift, he is amuch more elegant and philofophical one, than any 
of that clafs whom we have hitherto met with; for, even fup- 
pofing that his animated molecule be not, merely, the feat of the 


| foul, but the foul itfelf, he keeps, neverthelefs, the foul and 








body diftinét from each other, both in their nature and opera- 
tions. He proves alfo demonftrably, that the lucid intervals of 


) mad-men, and many other facts obfervable in the human frame, 


are unaccountable on the fuppofition that the foul is no more 
than the refult of the organization of the animal machine, and | 
thus he totally overturns that idle hypothefis. He denies that 


} the foul (though it is painfully affected by the bad ftate of its 


material informer and agent the body) fuffers any alteration in 
its eflential conftitution, faculties, and powers, by the diforder, 
or even the diflolution of the body. ‘* When the foul (fays he) 
appears difordered by the indifpofition of the animal machine, 
itis in the cafe of a telefcope, which ceafes to reprefent the ob- 
jects within its compafs, not becaufe its parts are disjointed, or 
Its conftruction fpoiled, but becaufe its glafles are covered with 


| duft or moifture. The telefcope, notwithftanding this tranfitory 
} Imperfection, continues entire and in a good ftate. The phyfi- 
} can by curing the body, whofe indifpofition feemed to influence 


the temper and conftitution of the foul, is like the man, who 


| Wipes off the duft or moifture of the telefcope ;—he changes no- 
} thing in the ftru€ture or compofition of the inftrument.’ From 


hence our Academician concludes, that the foul is of a different 
fubftance from the body, and will continue to exift entire, and 
unaltered, as to its eflential conftitution, even when the body 
8 diflolved, 
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On the whole, thouzh we think that M. Suuzer has faig 
many ingenious things in favour of his animated molecule 
(which is Bonnet’s germ); though he has proved, by a feries of 
very plaufible arguments, that, amidft thofe perpetual viciffi. 
tudes of deftruction and reproduction that take place in the 
three great divifions of nature, the diffolution and decompofition 
of bodies never deprive the elements of matter of their fpecific 
qualities ; and though he plaufibly concludes from thence, that 
the animated molecule has the fame privileges, remains entire, and 
preferves its eflential properties amidft all the changing forms and 
afpects of material things; yet we muft confefs, that this inge- 
nious hypothefis gives rather pleafure to the imagination, than 
conviction to the underftanding, or fatisfaction to the anxious 
defires of the heart.---We are much miftaken, if the good man, 
finding his defire of immortality increafing proportionably to his 
advancement in virtue, will not perceive in the goodnefs of that 
Being, who has ordered him to be virtuous (and confequently is 
the author of his increafing defire of a permanent duration), a 
much more fatisfactory proof of immortality, than can be ad- 
miniftered by the fpecific qualities of the animated molecule. | 

Mem. Il. Phyfiegnomy, &c. By M. Formey.---Here we 
fee a formidable attack on the phyfiognomical fyftem of Lavater, 
the famous Deacon of Zurich, whofe great work has already 
fwelled to four volumes, 4to. of an enormous price. This 
book, which was pompoufly proclaimed, before its publication, 
as an incftimable prefent to the republic of letters, and was en- 
couraged by the numerous fubicriptions of kings, princes, 
counts, and barons, is, after all, a fplendid impofition upon 
the curiofity and credulity of mankind. When we call it an 
impofition, we do not mean to impeach the integrity or ho- 
nour of its Author. We belicve M. Lavater to be a good man: 
we difcern in his writings a pious and benevolent heart, and a 
coniiderable portion of genius and tafte: but thefe are perpetu- 
ally dishgured throughout his book, by the eccentric fights of 
an irregular imagination, which is ever mixing an incoherent 
and unintelligible jargon with elegant and happy ftrokes of 
fenfe, nature, and truth. 

Before M. Lavater, the fubje&t of this Memoir had been la- 
borioufly difcufled by two members of the Berlin Academy 
(Meflrs. Pernety and Catt), of whofe controverfy we gave an 
account in reviewing fome of the former volumes of the work 
now before us, The fubjedt, at that time, did not feem great- 
ly to engage the Public. After Levater’s book appeared, and 
drew fixteen pounds fterling from every purchafer, phyfiogno- 
my began to grow a ferious affair, and every face became 4 
matter of confequence,, more immediately to the initiated con- 
noilleur, and more remotely tothe Public. Lavater — 
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hat all was phyfiognomy in the human frame, and in its vari- 
ous parts, motions, and afpects; 7 ¢. that all thefe gave certain 
indications of moral character and intellectual capacity to fuch 
as were enabled by ature and obfervation to interpret them. 

M. Samuet Formey fteps forth againft the wizard of Zu- 
rich, and to the great confolation of thofe who have rough fea- 
tures, but gentle hearts, he knocks in pieces Lavater’s fanciful 
fyftem, and -fhews, that the old proverb Fronti nulla fides will 
ftand its ground. He need not, indeed, have taken up two 
pages to turn into ridicule Lavater and Pernety, for giving fuch 
an extenfive fignification to the term Phyfiognomy, as might 
juttify its application to objects very different from human 
faces (to houfes and gardens, for example), and might autho- 
rife an aftronomer to fay, that he had been obferving, on fuch a 
night, the phyfiognomy of Saturn’s ring, and fo on. 

Our Academician defines phyfiognomy to be that which ena- 
bles us to judge of the ideas, fentiments, underftanding, and 
heart of any perfon, by the examination of his countenance and 
external figure. Confining his refearches thus to the human 
fpecies (though the lower animals be alfo within the {phere of 
phyfiognomical fcience), he begins by obfervinz, that though 
the form, proportions, and attitudes of the various members of 
the body may furnifh matter of obfervation to the phyfiogno- 
mift, as well as the lines and features of the countenance, yet 
their indications are much more feeble and ambiguous than thofe 
of the countenance, the only mirror of the foul in which the 
phyfiognomift can hope to make any difcoveries of confequence. 
Not that M. Formey doubts of the joint influence of every part 
of the human frame (from the principle of life to the moft mi- 
nute fibre) in forming the character and conftitution of the in- 
dividual ; for here our academical Divine is materialift enough 
in all confcience, but that he thinks it impoffible (and fo far ne 
is certainly in the right) fo carry the analytical inveftigation of 
the various parts of the animal ceconomy fo far as to perceive, 
4 priori, their connection with, and indication of, moral cha- 
racter. It is only the author of that complicated machine, called 
man, that can embrace truly this connection; the Creator and 
Preferver only can be the true phyfiognomift in the extenfive fig- 
nification which Lavater gives to that term. 

M. Forney therefore confines the phyfiognomift to the hu- 
man countenance, and fhews that, even in this limited fphere, 
his inveftigations of character will be difconcerted and baffled b 
fo many obftacles, that a multitude of individuals will efcape 
from his jurifdiétion, give the lie to his oracular decifions, 
and prove his fcience defective and ambiguous.—M. Formey 
Maintains this affertion by various obfervations, which are far 
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from being fo trite as the remarks of this Academician generally 
are. 

He obferves, in the firft place, that the true and primitive 
phyfiognomy is that which every one brings with him (or her) 
into the world, fuppofing the new-born child in a found ftate, 
and born of a healthy mother, becaufe, confidering the connexion 
of the fetus with the mother during the time of geftation, it 
may fuffcer many diflocations and changes before its birth, from 
the paffions, emotions, and agitations of its parent. Now if 
the child were always nourifked with the moft fuitable aliments, 
kept exempt from thofe violent emotions that arife from the 
diforders of the body—the paffions of the mind dnd the events 
of life, if it paffed through the different ftages of life without 
feeling any affections but thofe that are pleafing, gentle, and 
falutary, and if no alteration, no depravation, phyfical or mo- 
ral, happened in its corporeal or mental frame,—the perfon 
would have, in an advanced old age, the fame phyfiognomy 
which he had in the firft ftage of infancy; but fuch an indivi- 
dual, with fuch a permanent phyfiognomy is an objeét merely 
ideal, and our Academician finds nothing that approaches to it 
exeept among the favages *, who have never been corrupted by 
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* On this occafion M. Formey (who has, by turns, on various 
occafions, maintained and attacked the mott ticklifh points of ortho- 
doxy, heterodoxy, and paradoxy) puts on the veft of Jean Jac. 
Rouffeau, and fwells the panegyrical trumpet in praife of the fa- 
vages. They furpafs us in all the qualities of which the human 
body is fufceptible ; their faces are more beautiful and elegant than 
ours if they did nct fpoil them with painting, tatooing, and falfe or- 
naments; they are indeed (confeffes he) /imited in their knowledge, 
(Js not this rather yielding too much?) but they give many proofs of 

ood fenfe and reflexion, and are fuperior to us in fenfibility of 
oa they are faid, here and there, to be ferocious and cruel; but 
our Author does not believe this, becaufe maz is not Jorn fuch: and 
he foftens, with great labour and art, the horrors of Canibalifm, 
pr man-eating, which are alleged in fupport of this accufation. 
This paffage is remarkable ; we fhall therefore give it in the very 
words of our Academician: * The cuftom of man-eating among a 
few favage nations, does not proceed from the love of human fiefh, 
which, after all, cannot be proved more criminal, or, morally 
{peaking, more odious than the love of other animal flefh, Whena 
man is condemned to die, and fociety muft lofe a member, it is pretty 
equal whether he be hanged, burned, or cut in pieces and eaten. 
Jnfants are worfe treated in China; they are thrown into the water 
Jike dogs, and the rivers are covered with them; nay, they are 
fometimes fold to make child-broth, which refembles greatly chicken- 
broth, and is faid to be of great efficacy in diforders of a 
\mong 
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civil fociety. He therefore concludes that the phyfiognomies 
of the favages are the true features of nature, the primitive and 
genuine impreffions of humanity. M. Lavater may reply, that 
this obfervation is nothing to the purpofe, fince the object of 
the fcience in queftion is to interpret, not the primitive but the 
prefent and actual phyfiognomy of our contemporaries, and of 
thofe whom it is of confequence to us to know thoroughly, 
with refpect to their character, capacity, and difpofitions, to 
the end that we may direct our conduct accordingly. M. For- 
mey anfwers (in a multitude of words and fome digreffions) 
that even in this point of view, phyfiognomical fcience is un- 
‘worthy of the pains beftowed upon it, and can never produce 
any thing fuperior to the manner of judging faces and features 
that has prevailed fince the origin of civil fociety. More efpe- 
cially—the method of judging by portraits, prints, fketches, 
and drawings, which are fo often unfaithful, and in which the 
fmalleft variation from the original may produce an effential de- 
fe& in the reprefentation of character, is uncertain and falla- 
tious, and it is from thefe, neverthelefs, that M. Lavater has 
judged, and that the phyfiognomift muff judge in a multitude 
of cafes. 

But, in the fecond place, where the original countenance is 
prefented to the phyfiognomift, the features and lines from 
whence the character is to be deduced, may have been and ace 
tually have been in innumerable cafes, influenced, altered, mo- 
dified, affected by fuch a multitude of caufes of a phyfical and 


‘accidental nature, that the reader of faces is perpetually expofed 


to take for indications of character, lines and features that 
have received their modifications from very different principles : 
this obfervation (which our Academician illuftrates by examples 
and facts, mingled with a great deal of fuperfluous chit-chat) 
is certainly juft. It is eafily to be conceived how varioufly the 
phyfiognomy may be influenced by the lineaments of thofe an- 
ceftors who have contributed direétly or collaterally to its for- 
mation, by hereditary difeafes, by accidental diforders, fuch as 
convulfions, gout, fcurvy, and confumption, by the influences 
of phyfical as well as moral education, by fudden emotions oc- 
cafioned by frightful objects or furprifing accidents ; all thefe 
(to which we may add the hideous ravage made by the fmall- 
pox among the natural features) hide the phyfiognomy under 





Among the favages, or rather in two or three nations fo called, Cani- 
balifm confifts in roafting fome prifoners, hacking and eating them. 
What great matter! The man who confiders things attentively 
would recoil with more horror from the cruelties committed in the 
wars of Europe, nay from an accurate relation of the facking of Ber- 
&¢n-op-Zoom, than from the view of a roaffed favage.’—Bravo ! 
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a heap of ruins, where it is as much disfigured, and as inaecef. 
fible, as are the treafures of ancient Greece and Italy. under the 
ruins of Herculaneum. _ facial 

_ Thefe are fome of the principal ideas which our learned Aca» 
demician and Divine employs to fhew the fallacy and ambiguity 
of phyfiognomical fcience, and which he has intermixed with 
pleafant ftories, amufing anecdotes, and feveral allufions, rela. 
tions, and exampiecs that have, we think, too loofe and ob{cene 
an afpect to be exhibiied to.a grave academy. by.a grey-haired 
theologian, . | 
Mem. Ill. Concerning the Analogy fubjijiing between Exten- 
ion, and Duration. By M.Cocnius. This is a fubtile, deep, 
and daring attempt to revive the almoft exploded doétrine of the 
Leibnitzian monades. Haying proved that every compound being 
is reducible to elementary principles, that thefe principles, in 
‘order to their being elementary, muft be indivifible and fimple, 
that matter, being divifible ad infinitum, can have no elementary 
Aomogencous principles that compofe its mals, and muft therefore 
have elementary. beterogeneous principles that conftitute its effence, 
and effectuate, by reprefentation or otherwife, its operations and 
phenomena; our Author applies the fame reafon to exten/wn, 
which is compofed of feveral points, and duratign.which is com- 
poied of deveral gnflants. He fhews that they have no conftityent 
elements of which they are the fum, but that they have effeétu- 
@ting ones, which produce. their phenomena, and that thefe 
effectuating elements, thefe real beings, reprefented in multitudes 
at a time, render our ideas confufed, and excite illufory images. 
— We ought not therefore to be furprifed (fays this cloud-capp’d 
Academician) that fenfible images do not exprefs, with a faith- 
ful accuracy, what is truly and really in the objects themlelves, 
and that the phenomenon is different from the caufes from 
whence it refults, nay even from our notions of thefe caufes. 
The illufians of images, and the perpetual difference, that theve 
is, between the reprefentation and the reprefented, in the objeGs 
with which we are daily converfant, are adapted to remove all 
wonder at this matter. For example, what refemblance is there 
between the vibrations of the air and the perception of found? 
do not the rays of the fun excite light in the eye and heat in 
the fkin? and what refemblance is there between the folar ray 
and either light or heat? Yet as divifible, thefe muft have a 
fimple principle, and this principle is not conflituent, but effec 
tuating, which brings us into the dufky region of manadtty 
inania regna.— Here, perhaps, we might be tempted to pals a 


thruft at thefe monades, if we did not recall the admonition of 


the Sybil to AEneas, in the fixth book of the Eneid: 
Et, ni docta comes tenues fine corpore vitas 
Admoneat volitare cava {ub imagine forme 
Tsruat, et fru/tra ferro diverberet umbras. 
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The Reader, we fuppofe,- knows that thefe elements, or mo~ 
yades, are neither matter nor fpirit. Pray don’t laugh, Gen- 
tlemen !—for all this is every whit as clear as certain difquifitions 5 
and M. CocHtus’s elements have as good a right to a place 
in philofophy (and more efpecially in the firft philofophy) as at- 
traction, repulfion, and cohefion, which attract, repell and 
unite nothing. —We think monades as good as nothing, in all 





times and places; if there be fuch things as time and place in 
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the univerfe. 

After all, we have not met with any metaphyfician that vere 
ses towards the gloomy dungeon of f{cepticifm with a better 
grace, than M. Cocuius; who, if we are not miftaken, is one 
of the court preachers at Berlin. After deciding upon the prin- 
ciples of the monadian philofophy, feveral knotty queftions rela- 
tive to the propertics of duration and fpace, numbers and 
fubftances,—after telling us that matter appears extended without 
being really fo (becaufe, no doubt, it is an illufory image), and 
that fimple beings (monades) appear to be not extended, and yet 
really are fo,—aiter demon/trating that the exiftence of contingent 
fubftances has neither beginning nor end, becaufe they are the 
immediate effects of the neceffary fuhftance, whole action is 


exempt from thefe limits (of beginning and end), after all this— 








Headlong from the mifty mountain’s height, 
Deep in the muddy fiream, he plunged to endlefs night. 

Mem. 1V. Arfalun-Bakfchi et Suwudangina, A Tungufian 
Romance. By M. Formey. This is a mittake: it is not by 
M. Formey ; for our academician confefles, that this romance 
isafcrap, taken from the curfory and entertaining voyage of 
M. Georgi, in different provinces of the Ruffian empire, and 
that his remarks upon it are a {crap, from the works of Fon- 
tenelle. 

BeELLES-LETTRES, 

Mem. I. Concerning national Ta/fte, confidered in its influence 
upon Tranflations. By M. Birause. It is not ecclefiaftical 
tranflations to deanries, or bifhopricks that this Author has in 
view, but tranflations of books. His defign is to fhew that ta/fe, 
which arifes from principles that all mankind have in common, 
ls modified fo as to become national in each country, i. e. ac- 
quires peculiarities, which’appropriate it to each people. Now 
this circumftance muft fo far influence a tranflator, as fometimes 
to prevent his giving faithfully the image or features of the 
original author, if that author be of another nation, or of an 
ancient date, unlefs there be a great refemblan-e in the tafte and 
manners of the two nations, or the two periods. M. Bitaubé 
illuftrates this affirmation in two memoirs. His reafonings are 
often ingenious and upon uncommon and interefting views in 
the region of polite literature ; but his examples are fometimes 
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ftrained, and chofen with little judgment and tafte. There is 
however, a great deal of good claflical reading in thefe papers. 
and our Acodemiciain’s reflexions on the genius of languages a 
juft and elegant. 

Mem. II. Concerning the Philofophy of Hiftory. By M. We. 
GUELIN: fourth Memoir.—This Memoir is like the preceding 
profound, perhaps,—but as it is opaque, we cannot fee through 
it. Eft iter in tenebris. 

Mem. III. Refearches concerning the Origin of Armories, or 
Coats of Arms. By M.de Francuevitte. The defign of 
this Memoir (which concludes the volume) is to fhew, that the 
firft nobles ufed a mark of diftinétion, by way of ornament, and 
as the writer is perfuaded, that the prerogative of nobility, 
among the ancients, was equal among all the nobles of both 
fexes, and was tranfmitted from parents to children, as in mo- 
dern times, he concludes from thence that the diftin&tive mark 
was uniform, unchangeable, conftantly ufed, and hereditary in each 
family. It is under thefe characters, that our Academician goes 
a hunting in the prefent Memoir, after this ancient mark:— 
and when he found it,—what then ? 

Concerning the Problem of Molyneux. By M. Mertan: fifth 
Memoir * :—After having refuted, by the theory of Dr. Berkeley, 
the fundamental propofition of thofe philofophers who afirm, 
that the man born blind would, on recovering his fight, diftin- 
guith the globe from the cube, M. Merrawn applies the fame 
theory to each of their reafonings in particular. The argu- 
ments of Condillac and Diderot give him little trouble, as they 
are founded upon the identity or refemblance of the ideas intro- 
duced intothe mind by the fenfes of feeing and touching, which 
identity and refemblance were fhewn to be a groundlefs fancy, 
in a preceding memoir. 

The argument of Dr. ‘Furin is treated with more refpect, and 
is difcufled with the attention it deferves. That ingenious man, 
confidering the uniformity of the globe, as equally perceivable by 
fight and touch, concluded from thence that the blind man re- 
ftored to fight would diftinguifh it from the cube. This fup- 
pofes, fays Md. Merian, feveral things, that are not to be 
admitted without examination. It fuppofes, firf, that the man 
has been made to comprehend that the objeéts, which he has 
before his eyes, are the fame objects that he had before touched. 
—Secondly, ‘That the notion of uniformity will prefent itfelf to 
his mind as foon as he fees the globe; and thirdly, That a man 
who never /aw before, knows, neverthelefs, and is perfuaded 
before hand, that what is uniform to the touch muft be fo to the 
fight.—But in the firft place, fays M. Merian, it has been de- 
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monftrated before, that objects vifible and objects tangible are 
(when confidered with refpe& to the mode of perception) hete- 
rogeneous things, and no one can be fo fenfible of this as the 
blind man, who (even were thefe objects identical or homoge- 
neous) could never believe it without giving the lie to his inward 
feelings, which tell him the contrary. As he has no abftraét 
idea of figure, he can have no conception of any figures, but 
of thofe that are tangible. The terms uniformity of figure, recal 
to him no other idea of uniformity, but that precifely, which he 
had received by his touch, and which is infeparable from the 
tangible objects of which he retains the remembrance. He 
will therefore be entirely unable to comprehend that a property, 
which is infeparable from the fenfation he had received by his 
touch, may be analogous or conformable to the perceptions he 
receives by his fight. He cannot furely conjecture, that there 
are terms in our language, which cuftom, founded on the affo- 
ciation that has been formed between fight and touch, has fo far 
alienated from their primitive fignification, as to render them 
equally applicable to both fenfes, fince in him thefe two fenfes 
have never been aflociated. Thefe terms would be to him a new 
language. If nature, continues our Academician, formed or 
unfolded within us a fixth fenfe, which gave us perceptions of 
objects and qualities of a kind entirely fingular and new, could 
we immediately apply our language to the defcription of thefe 
objects and qualities, and thus connect our new ideas with our 
preceding ones? no furely: Now, the fifth fenfe (fight) is to 
the man born blind, direétly what the fixth fenfe would be to 
us. From hence, and from a variety of other confiderations, 
(which the length we have already given to this extra& forbids 
us to enumerate) M. Merian concludes that the blind man in 
queftion muft contradiét palpably his own experience, if he looks 
for a greater correfpondence between the globe, which he fees 
and that which he touches, than between thefe latter and any 
“ae qualities perceived by the /mel/l, the taffe, or the fenfe of 
earing. 

Our Academician goes ftill farther: he fuppofes that the blind 
man is engaged by an implicit faith, to renounce fo far his un- 
derftanding and feeling as to believe that what is uniform to one 
fenfe, is fo to another, and that confequently the tangible uni- 
_ formity of an objeé will be perceived by the eye, when it fees 
that objeé&t. What happens then? why the man is led to reafon 
upon a principle, which taken in a general fenfe, is falfe, not 
only when applied to the touch compared with the other fenfes, 
but alfo when applied to fight itfelf confronted with touch, 4 
plane illuminated with various colours, or, if you pleafe, a land- 
{cape drawn by a painter, is uniform to the touch, but is cer- 
tainly not fo to the fight. 
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Do then fight and touch contradié&t each other? No, fays our 
Academician, no more than hearing and fmelling do, which haye 
nothing in common, and fight and touch are in the fame cafe, 
Sight has for its object the rays of light refleQed from bodies 
with their various refractions, according to the mediums through 
which they pafs, but touch has for its objeéts the bodies them. 
felves. The vifible oar is broken in the water, the vifible fteeple 
is round at a certain diftance, and thefe appearances refult from 
the invariable laws of optics,—but the tangibie oar and fteeple 
are quite other things, and here therefore there is neither com- 
petition nor contradiction, 

Qur Author applies, with fuccefs, the theory of Berkeley to 
the two arguments of Leibnitz, mentioned in a preceding me. 
moir. The firft of thefe coincides with that of Jurin, already 
taken notice of, which was drawn from the uniformity of the 
globe. The fecond, which alone deferved notice, is as follows: 
‘The man born blind may learn geometry, and his yeometry 
would be the fame with that of a man born paralytic, who 
would have no knowledge of figures but by fight. Now thefe 
two geometries being the fame, touch and fight, would Leibnitz 
fay, muft neceffarily furnifh the fame effential and funda. 
mental idcas, though they did not furnifh images and repre- 
fentations belonging in common to the two fenfes. Berkeley 
would reply: That there is no geometry without fenfible ima- 
ges: abftract extenfion and figure are nothing: befides, tangible 
extenfion and figure are the peculiar, and indeed the only object 
of geometry ; and thus a man born blind may become a geome- 
trician; but a man deprived of touch, and confined to fight, like 
the paralytic of Leibnitz, is abfolutely incapable of learning 
that fcience, he can know nothing of /clids, nor can he make 
ufe of the rule and compafs. 

Finally, M. Merian puts off the perfonage of Dr. Berkeley, 
which he had aflumed in order to explain his theory, to give it 
a fair hearing, and to apply it to his purpofe; which he bas 
done, indeed, in a moft acute, judicious, and interefting man- 
ner, though we have feen fome weak fides in his application, 
which we are obliged to pafs over in filence, on account of the 
enormous length to which this extract has already fwelled. This 
ingenious Academician promifes us another memoir on this cu- 
rious fubject, containing iome remarks, which will introduce 
a theory more recent than any yet mentioned. —We shall expe 
it with impatience, as we find the metaphyfics of M. Merian, 
much more luminous and {enfible, than thofe in which we aé 
going to grope, in a fubfequent Memoir. 
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Art. VIII. 


Hiftoire del Academie Royale des Infiriptions et Belles-Lettres, ES ¢,—me 
Hittory of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions, &c. Together 
with the Memoirs of Literature taken from the Regifters of that 
Academy, from the Year 1770, to 1772 inclufive. Vol. XXXVIIL. 
4to, Paris, 1777- 

HE hiftorical part of this volume, which comprehend 
extracts from, or fummaries of, the more voluminous 
productions of the members of the Academy, confifts of fifteen 
articles ; and the memoirs amount to the fame number. In giv- 
ing an account of thefe articles, we fhall follow our ufual me- 
thod. 
HIsTORICAL PART. 

Refearches concerning the mnie a of Swimming, among the 
Ancients, and the Advantage they derived from it. There are 
a great many ftories about fwimming in this piece; but they 
are rather entertaining than inftructive—for all we learn here 
is, that {wimming is a wholefome exercife—that it may keep 
people from drowning—that it was practifed univerfally by the 
ancients, the Perfians excepted,—that it has been abufed to the 
purpofes of impudicity, &c. 

Hiftorical Inquiries concerning the Nemean Games. The fubjeé& 
of this piece is curious and interefting, as it may tend to throw 
fome light upon the genius, charaéter, paflions, and fentiments 
of a famous people; but it is involved in obfcurity. To remove 
this, as far as is poflible, M. d’Ansse DE VILLOISON enquires 
here into—the fituation of the country, where thefe games were 
celebrated,—the origin of their name,—the perfons who contri- 
buted to their eftablifhment,—the prizes that were diftributed: 
to the victors, —the judges who prefided at them,—the qualities 
required in the competitors,—the three claffes of agoniftic exer 
cifes that were introduced into thefe games, at different times, 
—the time of their celebration, and entire ceflation,—the rela- 
tion of the Nemeades to the Olympiades and Pythiades. Such 
are the principal objets, that are learnedly difcufled by M. pe. 
VILLOISON. 

Obfervations on a Paffage of Strabo, which feems to place between 
Genoa and Placentia, two other Cities, named DiacuistTa and 
JetLeta. By M. de Brequicny. 

An Effay, defigned as a Supplement to the Treatife of Henry Ste- 
phens,© concerning the Conformity between the French Language and 
the Greek, By M. Dacier: as feeble and hypothetical as the 
treatife of Henry Stephens. : 

Critical Refearches concerning the vulgar (or modern) Greek. 
By M. pe Vixtoison, Itis not on the changes that the Greek 


language has undergone, nor on the various periods of its alte- 
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ration and decline, that this learned Academician enlarges: he 
fixes his attention only upon the drofs of the metal, upon the 
ruins of the edifice. He fhews firft, the utility of the vu) ar 
Greek, not only to travellers and merchants, but alfo to thealo: 
gical philologifts and critics, He afterwards takes notice of the 
remote antiquity of the vulgar Greek, of the three kinds of 
Greek fpoken at this day by the learned in that country, even 
the /iteral, which is ufed in celebrating mafs, and in divine wor. 
fhip, the ecclefiafical which is employed in fermons, homilies 

and the letters of the patriarchs, which refembles the literal, 
but is inferior to it in purity, and the vulgar, which is divided 
into feventy-two dialects,—the confideration of which is referved 
for a fubfequent volume. 

Memoir concerning the Super ftition of different Nations with refpew 
to Dreams. By M. DE _ a - 

Critical Obfervations on the miffive Letters of the Ancients, By the 
fame. There are more words than wifdom in thefe two Memoirs, 

Obfervations on the Hiftory and Remains of the City of Cefarea in 
Mauritania,—Theffalonica—and Pergamus. Thefe three Cities, 
whofe hiftory and remains are contained in three diftin@ Differ. 
tations, gave the late learned Abbé Belley occafion to regale the 
antiquaries with three prodigious Fercula of erudition. This 
laborious Academician is no longer an inhabitant of the prefent 
world. 

Memoir concerning Appion—Memoir relating to Demetrius the 
Cynic.—T hefe two by the fame. 

Obfervations concerning the Hiftory and fome Medals of Drusus 
Czsar, Son of the Emperor ‘Viberius,—defigned as a Defence of 
feveral Writers of Roman Hiffory. Here we have the laft acade- 
mical words of the Abbé BeLtey. 

Memuiir relating to the Caufes, which abolifbed Slavery in France, 
and to the Origin of Municipal Government. By M. Dupuy. 

Thefe pieces are followed by the Eulogies of eight Members 
of the Academy, who died between 1770 and 1772 inclufive; 
viz, the Prefident Henault, and Mefl. Bonamy, Schoepfin, Gibert, 
Vatry, Mignot, Belley, and Mazocchi. 


MEMOIRS, 
_ Memoir XII. XM. XIV. XV. and XVI. Concerning the Phe- 


nictans. In thefe Memoirs the Phenician worfhip, and the re- 
ligious ceremonies of that people, as alfo the conftitution of their 
civil government, and the various revolutions it underwent, are 
difcuifed with a great profufion of learning, unaccountable re- 
petitions, and a palpable neglect of precifion and order. But 
a good deal of inftruétion, though not always of the frefheft 
kind, may be picked up here and there from thefe papers, which, 
indeed, contain as circumftantial an account of the religious prac- 

tices 
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ices of the Egyptians and other ancient nations, as of thofe of 


the Phenicians. Our Academician fhews the tranfition from 


facrifices of milk and vegetables; to bloody oblatioris and human 


| yidims among the Phenicians ; defcribes the places of their wor- 


fhip, the nature of their temples, and obferves among other 
things, that their chufing the mountains and high places for 


their worfhip, may have been occafioned by two reafons, that 


of the high places having been naturally the firft habitation of 
fuch as had efcaped from the general flood, and confequently 
the firft fcene of their religious oblations, which muft have 
made a deep and lafting impreffion on their minds; and alfo the 
folitude and filence that render thefe places fit for the exercifes of 
devotion. His account of the portable temples of the Pheni- 
cians is curious, and is well compiled from Diodorus, Plutarch, 
Euftathius, and Apuleius ; and the imitation of the fymbolic re- 
prefentations of the Deity, contained in thefe temples, by the 
Kings of Judah, is well inveftigated: but there is nothing very 
new in all this. What he fays of the priefts and myfteries of 
the Phenicians, is replete with facts, but the Critical and Phibofo- 
phical {pirit of combination, is greatly defective in thefe narra- 
tions; we may fay the fame thing of his accounts of divination 
and circumcifion. 

The political part of thefe Memoirs is a colleétion (or rather 
a rude indigefted heap) of all the facts and fables that enter into 
the Phenician Hiftory.— But the Author of thefe Papers is lately 
dead: De mortuis nil nift bonum: 

A Memoir, in which it is proved that the Books, called ZEnDA, 
which were depofited in the (French) King’s Library, the 15th of 
March 1762, are the Works of Zoroafter, or, at leaft, are as an- 
cient as that Lawgiver. By M. ANQueTiL pu Perron. Firft 
Part.—This Paper was publifhed in 1769 in the fournal des 
Savans (for May and June): but as the Zendavefla has appeared 
fince that time, together with fome Memoirs of M. Du Per- 
RON, relative to that Work, it is republifhed here with the ad- 
ditions and corrections which became neceffary on that account. 
The learned Academician, endeavours to prove in this Memoir, 
that Zoroafter’s writings are ftill extant,—that they neither be- 
long to the produétions of the Gnoftics nor to thofe of the Helle- 
niftical Jews ; that they are comprehended in the Zend, and 
Carry undoubted marks of authenticity ; and ti:.: the arguments 
of Brucker, and other learned men in favour of a contrary hy- 
pothefis, are entirely inconclufive. ‘Chis Memoir, which is a 
prodigious pile of erudition, contains 200 pages, including a 
Curious Jift of xxi Nofes or portions of the Avesta. 

An Hiftorical Effay concerning the Study of Philofophy among the 
ancient Inhabitants of China. By M.pe& GuIGNEs. We have 
hot, as yet, found out the cradle of Philofophy, to which fo 
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many nations pretend, nor the precife time, when this precious 
child of wifdom was firft rocked by the fages of antiquity, The 
Chinefe, as is well known, bear very high their pretenfions in 
this matter, and carry fo far back the date of their Philofophica} 
knowledge in the records of an Hiftory fo obfcure and uncer. 
tain, that, what they fay on this head ought not to be admitted 
without examination, and will not perhaps ftand the teft of jit, 
M. pe GuiGnes thinks, that the Miffionaries have given us 
very little information on this point, having almoft entire] 
confined their accounts of the Chinefe Philofophy to Confucius 
and his doctrines; he therefore propofes, in this Effay, to col- 
lect every thing that he has met with, in his refearches, relative 
to the Philofophers, who preceded that Sage, and to give a cir- 
cumftantial account of Lao-t/e, of whom the Miffionaries have 
only mentioned the name, and with refpect to whofe time the 
learned, among the Chinefe, are far from being agreed, though 
the writers above mentioned reprefent him as the cotemporary of 
Confucius. The refearches of our Academician into the Hiftory 
of the firft Chinefe Philofophers are comprehended in two Me- 
moirs. In the firff he treats concerning The School of the Learned, 
which the Chinefe call ‘fu-kia; and in the fecond, of the School 
of Lao-t/e, which they call Tao-kia: Tao and Lao-tfe being the 
fame perfon. 
Memorr I. 

The Chinefe Literati, in all the periods of that monarchy, 
have applied themfelves lefs to the ftudy of Nature and to the re- 
fearches of Natural Philofophy, than to moral inquiries, the 
practical fcience of life and internal polity and manners. And 
as the number of their Philofophers was too great to render a 
uniformity of opinion poffible, fo China, like Greece, faw a 
variety of fchools arifing from time to time, of which the oppo- 
fite {fentiments were (as is ufual) accompanied with a fpirit of 
perfecution: and this {pirit acquired a peculiar degree of afperity 
from this circumftance, that fome of thefe {chools, whofe ori- 
ginal object was only Philofophy, affumed gradually, in procefs 
of time, the afpect of religious fects. 

The Yu-kia or School of the Learned (which is the fubje& of 
this Memoir), maintains ftill its high credit: the religion of the 
empire makes a part of its doctrine ; which our Author proves 
(by a long ftring of authorities with hard names) to be the fame 
religion, that took place from the very origin of the monarchy. 
This fchoo], however, in the lapfe of time, was fubjected to va- 
rious revolutions.—It fuffered an almoft total eclipfe during the 
wars that diftracted the empire, fome ages after the reign of 
Vou-vang ; it was reftored to its luftre in the 6th century before 
the Chriitian zra, by Confucius ; it fuffered again under the em- 
peror Cli-beang-ti, whofe zeal for the School of Laie . 
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ghich the Books King (which are the Gofpel of the School of 
the Learned), are not held as facred, engaged him to order al 
thefe books to be burnt, and all thofe, who attempted to conccal 


or preferve them to be put to death.—The firft Princes of the 


Dynafty of Han, who fucceeded this incendiary, made diligent 


| fearch after all the copies of the King, which efcaped this con» 


fagration, and the ftudy of morality was again revived. But 
natural knowledge ftill remained uncultivated ; and it was not 
hefore the Dynafty of the Song, in the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries after Chrift, that the Chinefe Philofophers formed hypo- 


| thefes concerning the natural fyftem of the Univerfe, and en- 


tered into difcuffions of a fcholaftic kind, in confequence, per- 
haps, of the intercourfe they had long kept up with the Ara- 


_ bians, who ftudied, with ardor, the works of Ariftotle. 


It is not, ‘however, the defign of our Academician to treat of’ 


‘> the ftate of natural philofophy, morals and religion, in the mo- 


dern periods of the Chinefe hiftory: he confines himfelf to the 
ancient literati, who lived before Confucius, or were the Con- 


| temporaries of that great man, and to the writings which were 
' compofed by his firft difciples. He gives a large lift of the lite- 
| rary productions of thefe fages, which we pafs over in filence ; 
_asalfo his accounts of the life and doétrines of Confucius, which 


are well known. He dwells with complacence upon fome an- 
cient remains of the /choel of the learned, which feem to contain 
the doctrines of the Pythagorean piilofophy, and thus iend a 
prop to his favourite hypothefis of the derivation of the Chinefe 
from the Egyptians, from whom Pythagoras is faid to have 
taken his philofophical fyftem. A chapter of the Chou- fing, 
entitled Hong-fan, or the Sublime Rule, of which the miffiionaries 
peak with a certain degree of contempt, on account of its fup- 
pofed obfcurity, is alleged by M. pE Guicnes as a demon- 
ration of the conformity between the doctrine of the an- 
cient Chinefe, and that of the Egyptians and the {choo} of Py- 
thagoras. The conformity is, indeed, ftriking: the chapter in 
queftion mentions the Chinefe table or chart, in which the whole 
fyftem of the univerfe, and the harmony fubfifting between the 
natural and moral world, were illuftrated by a certain arrange- 
ment of numbers. ‘Thefe are Jearnedly explained in the Memoir 
before us, and the fympathy of mufic and numbers with the 
diferent parts of the univerfe is circumftantially unfolded. We 
refer the Reader to the AZemar for farther information with re- 
lpe& to this cabaliftical difcuffion, in which all the clements 
and powers of nature are exprefled by numbers; in which the 
tones of mufic correfpond with the feafons, and months, with 
the duties of morality, and the different and refpeStive ceremo- 
nies that the ancient Chinefe ufed in the worthip of heaven, 
earth, their anceftors, the fpirits, &c. and in which mufic is 
the bafis of all the fciences, and more efpeciaily of the {ciences 
Arp, Rey. Vol. lviii. Na of 
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of morals and politics.—We admire the labour that M. de 
Guignes has employed in compofing and digefting this Memoir, 
and we learn from hence, that in the wide fields of literature 
there is food for every kind of appetite, natural and artificial, 

It appears evident, by the refcarches of this learned Acadee 
mician, that, in the hiftory of the two firit Chinefe Dinafties, 
there are no remains or traces of philofophy, and that it is only 
in the third, which commenced about the year 1122 before the 
Chriftian ASra, that we begin to difcover the firft marks cf 
fomething like philofophical {cience. 

Memorr II, 

The fubje& of this fecond Memoir is the fchool of Tae, or 
Lao-tfe.. “The fchool of the learned beheld with pity the corrup- 
tions of human nature, and endeavoured, by their examples and 
difcourfes, to recal men from their deviations to the practice of 
virtue ; on the contrary, the /chool of Tao or Lao-tfe, perfuaded 
that mankind were not only corrupt, but incorrigible, fled 
from fociety, lived fequeftered from the world, and, confining 
all their views to themfelves, fought for their happinefs in aa 
auftere and frugal life. The time when the head of this fchool 
lived, has been debated among the learned even in China; the 
accounts which M.de Guignes gives us, of the Chinefe philofo- 
phers before T’ao, are treated by himfelf as fabulous, yet they 
take up many pages, and have not even the merit of fables, 
which are more or lefs interefting to the imagination. It is im- 
poffible to imagine any thing more abfurd, obfcure, and trivial, 
than the maxims and tenets that are here fcraped together, inco- 
herently enough.—With refpect to Tao or Lao-tfe, our Author 
{after confulting one hiftorian, who affirms that he was con- 
ceived by a itar, and another, who relates that he was feventy 
years in his mother’s womb) fuppofes that he lived in the feventh 
or eighth century before Chrift. The principal work of this 
philofopher is the Tao-te-king, i. e. the Book of the Power of Tao; 
it is univerfally confidered by the Chinefe as the produétion of 
this pretended fage ; and as M. pz GuicGnes deems it the moft 
important of all the writings of Tao, and as containing the an~ 
cient doctrine of his fchool, he gives us here ample extracts 
from it, which are, in general, fuch effufions of nonfenfe as fur- 
pafs perhaps the molt extravagant ravings that ever were heard 


in the cells of Bedlam. There are, however, among the’ 
eighty-one paragraphs, that compofe this book, fome ftrokesy _ 


that difcover a glimpfe of the fublime amidft their obfcurity, like 
a feeble flafh from a cloud, and others that refemble the maxims 
of Stoicifm.—What is here faid of the Zao, the only divinity 
mentioned in the book, is the only one of the feveral paras 
graphs quoted by our Academician, that conveys any thing 
like meaning. ‘* The Tao (fays Lao-tfe, and the Reader mutt 
excufe the bull) has no name, and it is impofiivle to know ae 
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be is the principle of heaven and earth, the mother of al] beings, 
—incomprehenfibleand moft int. ligent.”—Again —** This Tao 
roduced ome, one produced two, two produced three, and three 
produced all things.” That this fentence may not be carried, 
45 an auxiliary, into the ficld of polemic theology, we muft obs 
ferve, that by the term one, the Chinefe doétor underliood Wa- 
rer, by twe Fire, and by three, Woov.--Here we have 
snotner excellent paravraph in point of perfpicuity : rz/um te- 
natis! ** The heavens arrive at unity by purity,—the earth 
utives at unity by tranquillity,--the mind arrives at unity by 
intelligence,—-the void (vacuum) arrives at unity by plenitude, 
-things arrive at unity by production—fovereigns arrive at 
unity by juftice: if things are not fo, continues Lzo t/e, (refume 
ing all the links of this feries) all muft be deftroyed.”—- Now 
La-t/e may have attached fome ideas to this jingle of words, 
bur we can attach none. His moral precepts are more clear, 
ind are fometimes fenfible: they turn upon apathy, humility, 
ind felf-government, on the contempt of riches; all which he 
hys down as the bafis of true glory and exaltation. 

The fchool of Lao-t/e or Tao, combined together religion and 
philofophy, affirmed the poffivility of preventing death by a 
golden pill, and a certain beverage, which were the objects 


jof their deep and affiduous refearches, pretended (by the help 


4 


of chemiftry and magic) to do fupernatural things, fuch as to 
ilpofe of rain, ftorms, and thunder, and command, reftrain or 
modify them at pleaiure. Thus the fchool of Tao obtained 
high degree of credit in the efteem of certain princes, and in. 
ite opinion of the people; and it was a zeal for this fect, that 
tigaged the emperor Chi-hoang-ti to burn the books of the 
thool of the learned. But thefe magical tricks, which railed 
jtir reputation, for fome time, occafioned, at length, their dif- 
yyace. ~The doctrine of Contucius, which was collected, im 
jt, from the remains of the fchool of the learned, decame the 
‘gion of the empire, and the ichool of Lao-tfe was left to the 
Wpulace, 

) Thus, according to our Academician, the doctrine of Pythas 
mas leems to have formed (if there be not fancies counatural 
‘minds of a certain turn, and in fimiiar circumftances, which 
“tetore may exift in diftant regions without tradiionary com= 
Xacation) two fchools in China, that of the learned, whdy 
Aulving their tpeculative {cience in the my iterious labyrinth of 
falc and numbers, chole, in their practical leflons and inftruca 
Ms, the plaineft rules and maxims of morality ~ and the fchvol 
Tao, whofe followers applied themieives to the ftudy of 
sy and difdained to form or correct the manners of mane 
“ Thefe two fchools ftill exift—but the latter is iunk into 
Miempt, 
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Reflections on an Indian book called BAGAVADAM, one of the sigh 
teen Pouranam, or facred Books of the Indians, of which a Tranflation 
was fent in 1769 to M. Bertin, Muinifter and Secretary of State, 
By M. de Guicnes, It is the fate, and feems to be the tafte, 
of this learned man, to be almoft always wading through the 
clouds of philology, to {nuff up conjectures. In the piece, how- 
ever, now before us, he makes good ufe of his critical acumen, 
and the object is of fome confequence. This Bagavadam, or 
Divine Hiftory, which claims an antiquity of above five thou- 
fand years, and has given rife to a fuppofition, that all the other 
nations of the world have derived their knowledge of the arts 
and fciences from the Indians, has been tranflated into French 
‘by Meridas Poulle, of Indian origin, chief interpreter to the 
fupreme council of Pondicherry, and dedicated to his protector, 
M. Bertin. The tranflator tells us, in his preface, that the 
book was compofed by Viaffer the fon of Brahma, the fame who 
digefted the four Vedam, and is of facred authority among the 
Vaijfchtnaver, or thofe who confider Vifchnow as the Supreme 
Being. ‘The French tranflation was made from a verfion in 
Tamoul; for the language of the original text is the Sanfcretan, 
or facred language of the Indians. M. de Guicnes colleéts all 

the traditions and relations of the Indians, that are defigned to 
afcertain the antiquity of this book ; and they all tend to date its 
compolition from the year 3116 before the Chriftian era. He 
then proceeds to examine the pretenfions of this book to fucha 
remote antiquity, and both finds and proves them unfatisfactory, 
Among other things he copies from it a curious chronicle of the 
kings of India, which furnithes evident proofs that the Bagava- 
dam is of a much more recent date than the Indians pretend, not 
to mention 2n account of the deluge contained in this chronicle, 
which has been probably borrowed from the writings of Chrif- 


tians or Jews, and been disheured into a conformity with the. 


fpirit of the indian theology, “by the addition of fome fabulous 
circumftances. M. de Guicnes finds allo, in this book, the 
veltiges of foreign, nay even of Greek and Latin words, which 
betray a modern date ; and he thinks it abfurd to explain this by 
the confufion of tongues after the deluge, fince the Greeks 
(who founded the kinedom of Bactria after the death of Alexan- 
der, and aftcr the deftruction of that kingdom, {ettled on the 
banks of the Indus) muit (or may) have conveyed inftruction 
to that people, as alfo the Romans, who followed their example ; 
and fince it is well known that the Arabians carried the paiio- 
fophy of Ariftotle into India. 

An Enquiry into the Nature and Orizin of the Hellenifmus, 7 


concerning the Religion of Greece. Memoir Vil. and V1ii. By | 


In 


the Abbe FoucHER. 
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In the firft of thefe Memoirs we have an account of the Phe- 
nician Theophanies (i. e. appearances of deities in human forms). 
In the firft and fecond parts of this Memoir, the very learned 
and judicious Abbé inveftigates the origin, and unfolds the na- 
ture of the idolatry that reigned among the Phen‘cians; and in 
the third part, difcuffes the two following queftions: Did 
the Phenicians pay divine worfhip and adaration to men ?—What 
were the men to wham this worfbip was paid? The learned Freret, 
who examined, with his ufual fagacity and erudition, the former 
of thefe queftions, and decided it in the negative, is, we think, 
refuted with great modefty, candour, and dexterity, by the Au- 
thor of this Memoir, who in the courfe of his reafoning appre- 
ciates, with exquifite judgment, the credit that is due to the 
Fragment of Sanchoniathon, and fteers a wife and middle way, 
between the fupercilious contempt, and enthutiaftic veneration, 
with which that hiftorical relic has been treated by different 
writers. — The fourth part of this feventh Memoir contains an 
account of the xew Theophanies, which took place among the 
Aflyrians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Phenicians.— To under- 
ftand what our Academician means by the new Theophanies, it 
muft be obferved, that the firft TTheophanies, or men to whom 
divine honours were paid, in the earlier periods of the Pheni- 
cian hiftory, muft have been the antediluvian patriarchs, or 
thofe, who peopled the world anew, after the deluge: for our 
Academician renders it more than probable, that the Phenicians 
(who were early a learned people) could not be fo ftupid as to 
take (like the Greeks) one of their cotemporaries for a god ; but 
they were more eafily deceived with refpect to the ancient heads 
of the nations, whom they faw (as it were) magnified through 
the mift of antiquity, and fo exalted by the reports of tradition, 
that they appeared above the common meafure of humanity. 
This was alfo the cafe with the Syrians and Aflyrians in the 
earlier periods of hiftory ; but in. more modern times, in the 
reign of Manafleh, king of Judah, and from thence to the con- 
clufion of the Babylonifh captivity, the frenetic habit of deify- 
ing mortals became more and more in vogue. Thefe were, 
what our Author calls, the mew Theophanies, with refpect to 
which our Abbé fhews, that the eaftern nations, among whom 
they took place, did not look upon the man, as become a god, 
but as being no man, but an ancient god, defcended from hea- 
ven, under a human form.—From this principle, which is 
learnedly proved, our Author throws great light upon the oriens 
tal deifications—the principal obje& of this Memoir, 

The eighth Memoir, contains an account of the Indian, 
Peruvian, Aufonian, and Celtic Theophanies ; and both thefe 
papers do great honour to the extenfive erudition and critical 


lagacity of the Abbé Foucher. 
| Na 3 Memoir 
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Memoirs \. \t. and t1I, Concerning the Marine of the Ancients. 
By M te Roy. 

Thefe inft.uctive memoirs have been publithed apart in 4 
work, which we mentioned in the Foreign Article of our Review 
for November 1777. 





Art. 1X 
Tableau de l Hifoire generale des Provinces Unies, Se —A Sketch of 
the general Hiillory of the Untied Provinces. Vo! LI. 12mo, 
1778. 


HEN the firft and fecond volumes of this Work ap- 
peared, we took the liberty to fay, that, though great] 
defective in compofition and ftyle, they were not deftitute of a 
certain degree of merit. This was a fentence of clemency and 
indulgence, which in courts of literature, as well as in courts 
of juttice, may, now and then, be pronounced in favour of an 
individual, whofe cafe and ciicumftances render him an objeé& 
of mercy, but which our regard for tle well being of the re- 
public of letters, will not permit us to pronounce trequently.— 
Our correfpondents at Vtrecht and Amfterdam had informed 
us that M, Cerisizr, the Author of this work, though natu- 
rally of a compic ion fomewhat rough, cynical, and fanguine, 
was neverthelefs a laborious man, who compiled, compofed, and 
tranflated without ceafing, and thus ate the bread of honeft in- 
duftry. his laft circumftance difarmed our critical juftice, 
Inftead of fay.og, tnat his French was barbarous and difgufting 
in tne higheit degree, and that his hiftorical faéts, uncouthly 
drawn together, were often inter!perfed with flat, and fometimes 
obicene anecdotes, beneath the gravity of hiftorical compofition 
(which is ftrictly true), we only faid that his work was defec- 
tive in compofition and ftyle, and that he had not the art of 
Jeaving out, in his perfpective view, uninterefting objects. 
Our decifion with refpeét to the merit of his book has put 
M. Cerisiex out af humour, and made him ‘ay, more rafhly 
than mighr have been expected trom a fober, candid man, that 
we had judged his book without having read it. We were furprifed 
to find this accufation in the preface to the thira volume now 
before us; for this ts makiny too free with truth, and is there- 
fore peculiarly unbecon.ing in an hiftorian’ How can we be- 
Jieve the facts which M. Cerisrir relates in his hifto y without 
vouchers, when we fee him here forging an untruth with fuch 
boldnefs and facility? we declare, up»n honour, that we read 
his book, though with heavy eye-lids, and if any circum# nce 
¢an render this declaration doubtful to good judges of hittorical 
compotition, it muft be the tender manner in which we treat- 
Ed itm | 
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This third volume is dedicated to the UNITED STATES oF 
AMERICA, which may appear fingular, when it is confidered 
that M. Cerisier is a Roman Catholic, and, though a French- 
man, yct is no farther interefted in the tobacco-trade of Nantz, 
than as it may concern his private pipe or {nuff box. ‘He tells 
the confeript fathers of ihe Congre/s, in the fpirit of a fanguine 
republican, that they have, now, given to the univerfe the fame 
grand fpectacle, that the States of the Netherlands exhibited 
with fuch glory in the fixteenth century.—We do not mean to 
enter into a difcuffion of the grounds and principles of the Ame- 
rican contef?; we are rather difpofed to drop a tear of patriotic 
forrow, on the unhappy {pectacle of the Britifh empire divided 
avain{t itfelf. But we owe to the faith of hiftory, and the caufe 
of truth, the correction of an error, and a palpable one too, 
that has wrought its way into the minds of many, in the high 
tide of political animofity; and that error is, the fuppofing the 
Belgic and American revolts to be parallel cafes, founded on 
the fame principles, and conducted by the fame views and mce 
tives. It would be fweiltng this extract te too great a length, 
to point out all the ftriking circumftances that diftinguith thefe 
two momentous contefts.—To reétify the error, now under cone 
fideration, it will be fufficient to obterve that, after the moft 
violent and bloody acts of perfecuticn and oppreffion, that, per- 
haps, were ever recorded in the annals of hiftory, the Hollan- 
ders in particular, and the Flemings in general, perfevered im 
their acknowledgment of Poilip’s fupremacy: they declared, perpe- 
tually, that they had no other cbjeé? in view, than to defend 
their lives and privileges againft the violent conduct, and fan- 
guinary meatures of the moniter ALBA, until the Monarch, 
informed of the true ftate of things, fhould reftore them.to their 
violated rights and liberties. In particular, the States of Hol- 
land and Zealand, while they had recourfe to WiLLiaM I, as 
their defender, declared their intention to perfevere in their alles 
giance 19 Puitrp, and jointly with the immortal Hero, whom 
they had only chofen as a temporary chief, they addreficd to.their 
fanguinary and de{potic fovereign an humble fupplication, which 
concludes with the following memorable words: ** Therefore do 
ve lay ourjelves ot the feet of your Ma‘e/ty, and befeech you, in the 
name of that Gad, who has placed the crown on your head and the 
Jeepter in your hand, that you will caf? an eye on our fituation, and lend 
a paternal car tocur juft and affecting complaints: WE bo NOT DrE- 
SIRE TO BE EMANCIPATED FROM OUR SUBJECTION AND 
OBEDIENCE, but cnly that eur confciences may remain free to God, 
that we may be allowed TO HEAR AND OBEY HIS HOLY WoRD, 
in order to be qualified to give an account of our fouls to cur Supreme 


cy J . . . 
Judge at the laft day.” Purtuant to this declaration, the moft 


important edicts of thefe ftrugzling heroes were fizned with the 
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name and feal of their fovereign: and ‘after Haarlem had been 
buried in blood and afhes, and Leyden had fuftained: that me. 
morable fiege, which exhibits fuch a dreadful. fpeétacle in the 
records of hiftory, the univerfity of this latter city was ereéted 
by Wit.iam I, by letters patent in the name of Puitip I], 
Where now is the parallel ? 

We fhall fay little, becaufe there is little to be faid, of this 
third volume of M. Cerifier’s hiftory. We muft, however, do 
him the juftice to obferve, that the ftile and compofition are 
fomewhat more tolerable in this, than in the preceding volumes, 
though he has not, even here, got quite rid of his propenfity to 
regale his reader with trivial anecdotes and dirty ftories. It be- 
gins with the year 1555, and ends with 1584; and thus con- 
tains the hiftory of Philip II. fo far down as the death of Wil- 
liam J. prince of Orange.—This portion of Belgic hiftory has 
been often treaied ; many pens have been employed about it and 
about it; and yet the fubject till deferves a more advantageous and 
interetling exhibition than it has hitherto met with... One defeé 
in particular will. ftrike the moft candid reader;in M. Cert- 
siex’s work, and that is, his perpetual efforts to exaggerate the 
diforders committed by the Proteftants, in their refentment and 
indignation againft Romifh;tyranny and fuperftition, fo as to 
bring them as near as is poflible, and nearer than ts true, to the 
intolerant and perfecuting fpirit of his own church, of which 
he has the humanity.and good fenfe to be afhamed, and which, 
indeed, he characterizes, in many places, with the greateft 
energy, and in the very flrongeft terms of difapprobation., ’ , 


a 
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Agnwv. An NSe-g 
Prix de la Fuftice 8 de l Huz.anité.—Prize held up by Juftice and. 
Humanity. 8vo. London (2. ¢, Paris). 1778. 

YA E fhould, perhaps, have paffed in filence this fmall 
‘YW work, as a fober production, which contains fome fen- 
fible reflexions, and many trite ones; and on the whole is not 
above mediocrity, if we had not gaod reafons to believe that it 
is the work, nay, even the laft work, of M. de VoLrarReE: 
that is, the laft in order of publication. Befide the word of 
one of our worthy fellow-labourers for this, which is truth ite 
felf in all cafes where he is well informed, there is fomething in 
the manner of this compofition, that bears evident marks of that 
celebrated Author, who has been fo long and fo juftly the ob- 
ject of admiration and contempt, of panegyric and fatire. The 
man is now dead—and we do not remember to have feen a more 
natural and eloquent funeral oration than that which our candid 
aflociate above-mentioned compofed in three lines of a hafty 
Jetter to the author of this article ; it is as follows: ** Poor 
Voltaire! We have loft an excellent contributor to our Journal, at 
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Laft in the article of entertainment !— What fhall we do for another 
Voltaire?” There is really here a good deal of that pathetic 
fimplicity, which has been fo much admired in David’s lamenta- 
tion for Abfalom, by good judges of poetry and eloquence. 
We even think it deferves a perpetual commentary—‘* Poor 
Voltaire 1”? The word poor, here, is the genuine effufion of hu- 
manity---it is a figh made vifible, fent forth in words---it is the 
natural expreffion of what the mind feels, when it contemplates 
a joker by profeffion, in a winding-fheet.---It is true, a critic 
may object, that this epithet poor fuppofes the deceafed to have 
been a good fort of a man—a humane being—what the French 

who are remarkable for accuracy of thought and expreffion) cali 
a bon diable, 7 e. a good devil ; whereas poor Voltaire was rather 
a devil of the mordacious kind, who under cover of a grin often 
{cratched, fometimes bit, and occafionally tore, the objects of 
his difapprobation and pleafantry.-. The objecting critics would 
therefore, in all probability, propofe to read the paffage other- 
wife, and inftead of poor Voltaire, tubftitute poor devil ; for fuch, 
indeed, muft a man of his turn be, when he can fcratch, and 
bite, and tear no more.---We, however, think, faving the bet- 
ter judgment of thefecritics, that the penfive ejaculation ** Poor 
Voltaire !”’ may ftand its ground, though we allow, that, with 
refpect to the accuracy of the epithet, mach may depend upon 
the manner of pronouncing it; and if the Reader defires an il- 
luftration of this byexamples, we refer him to the Scotch orator 
H rr--s, who will /pout the manner of pronouncing it, for a 
fuitable number of dawédces. But let us proceed in our com- 
mentary--- ** Ve have loft an excellent contributor to our “fournal’--= 
As various motives may concur in producing thofe effufions and 
actions that have the greateft appearance of fimplicity, fo thefe 
words are the mixed lamentation of felf-love and good-humour ; 
---but the following words, S* at leaf? in the article of entertain- 
ment,” are remarkable : they modify the extent that Free think- 
ers might be dilpofed to give to the preceding phrafe---We have 
loft an excellent contributor to our “fournal ; and, indeed, they con- 
tain a palpable truth ; for (if we may be allowed to apply here 
a well-known expreffion) there was really, in Voltaire’s literar 
pantry and ftable, ente tainment both fer man and horfe.---The 
Jaft words of this funeral oration are deep in pathos—* Vhat 
foall we do for another Voltaire ?”?—What fhall we do? This is 
the language of anxiety, diftrefs, perplexity, defpair !—Add to 
this interrogation a {uitable fet of features, and the imazery of 
defpondency will becomplete. What fhall we do for another Vol- 
taire? Why, really, Brother, I do not know—becaufe 

None but bimfelf can be his parallel. 

The Book bzfore us now demands a moment’s confideration ; 
after which, we fhall give a general fketch of the intelle‘tual, 
moral, and literary portrait of this celebrated man. 


The 
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The Book was occafioned by an article inferted in the GCozette 
of Berne, February 15th, 17775 by which we learn, that an 
humane perfon, deeply fenfible of the inconveniencies that arife 
from the imperfection of penal laws in molt of the ftates of Ey. 
rope, had remitted to the Oceconomical Society of that City, a prize 
of fifty louis d’ors, to be given to the Author of the belt Memoir 
on the fo:lowing fubject : The compofition of a complete and finifhed 
plan of legiflation, relative to criminal cafes, under thefe three articles 
or points of view: ift, A confideration of the nature of crimes, 
and of the proportion to be obferved in the punifhment of them, 
2diy, The nature and ftrength of proofs and prefumptions, 
gdly, The manner of obtaining evidence by a criminal procefs, 
fo that clemency and mildnefs in the mode of trial and punith- 
ment may not be incompatible with the {peedy and exemplary 
chaftiiement of the guilty, &c. 

M. de VoLTairReE feeing this advertifement, and having long 
imbibed the fpirit of a civil as well as of a literary leciflator, 
thought fit to addrefs, to the competitors for this well-judged 
prize, his ideas, or (what he calls his) doubts on this important 
fubject, that they may remove his difficulties (fays he modeftly), 
if they think them worthy of difcuilion. 

The articles on which M, de Votrarre propofes h's ideas 
and doubts, are twenty-eight in number, and relate to The pro- 
portion between Crimes and Punifhments—Theft —Murder—Duel- 
ding —Suicide— Mothers who kill their Children—Many other Crimes 
ftuffed into one article— Here/y—Sorcerers—Sacrilegem-Criminal 
Procedures on fcholaftic Difputes—Bigamy and Adultery — Marriages 
between Perfons of different Seéis—Ince/fi—Rapes —Proftitution of 
their Ubildren by Fathers and Mothers ~Debauchery of Women with 
their Domeftics—Sadomy——Obedience to the unjuft Order of a lawfid 
Power— Defamatory Libels—The Expediency of allowing Counfel to 
the accufed—Torture—Prifons, and the apprehending of Prifoners— 
Pun:fbments in which Invention has contrived Refinements of Cruelty 
—( onfifcction—The Laws of Lewis XVI. concerning Defertion— 
ConcCLusiIon, 

‘Phe ereateit part of thefe articles are old morfels of jurifpru- 
dence and lcgiilation, which have been ferved up feveral times, 
and have furnifhed eniertainment under various forms. Some of 
them are ftil! nouriihing, and may be fed upon; others are light, 
fiimfy, and infipid. 

We thal] begin our account of this work with the fecond ar- 
ticle concerning Theft, which contains feveral ufeful leffons of 
reafon and good fenfe, mixed with fome keen ftrokes of plea- 
fantry and fatire. 

‘ Filching, larceny, and theft (fays M. de Votrarre) being 
cenerally the crimes of the poor, and the Jaws being made by 
the rich, don’t you think, that all governments, which are na- 
turally in the hands of the latter, ought to begin by endeavour- 
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ing to deftroy beggary, inftead of f{pying out the opportunities 
of delivering it into the hands of the hangman? In flourifhing 
kingdoms, edicts have been publifhed to render that horrible 
multitude of beggars, the difgrace of humanity, ufeful to them- 
felves and to the public ; ; but there i is a great difference between 
laws and their execution: — A beautiful girl of eighteen was not 
Jong aco hanged, inan opulent city, for ‘ftealing fixteen napkins 
from the hoftefs of an inn, who did not pay her her wages,— 
Confider now the effect of fuch inhuman laws, as puta valua- 
ble life in the balance with fixteen napkins! Do they not evi- 
dently tend to multiply the crimes they are defigned to prevent ? 
for where is the matter of a family fo loft to all fenfe of honour 
and compaffion, as to deliver into the hands of the executioner 
a fervant, who has been guilty of a fmall theft ? And what is 
the confequence ? The crime is connived at —the delinquent is 
turned out of the houfe—and, encouraged by impunity, fteals 
elfewhere, and often proceeds to higher degrees of robbery, and 
even to murder. The law is chargeable with thefe confequences : 
the law has occafioned all thefe crimes. The law, which pu- 
nifhes, in England, with death, all larceny, where the goods 
flolen are above the value of a fhilling, is not yet abolifhed. 
In that country where fo many laws have been enacted in favour 
of the people, to {muggle a fheep’s fkin is a capital crime; and 
Philip [V. of Spain, proprietor of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru, ifued an edit, which condemned to the gallows thofe 
that fent out of the kingdom a pound of gold, filver, or coppere 
—In France and Germany, thote who have robbed on the high- 
way, and thofe who to robbery have added murder, are broke 
upon the wheel without any diftin@ion. How can magiftracy 
be fo blind, as not to fee that this manner of proceeding is, vir- 
tually, advifing robbers to become afiaffins, that they may de- 
ftroy at once both the objects and the witnefles uf their crimes ? 
—In England, hiehway' nen rarely murder, becaufe they are not 
driven to this expedient by a law, which does not fuflficiently 
diftinguifh robbery from affafin:. tion —Punith, but not sony be : 
—punifh ufetully: if Juftice has been painted blindfold, th 
muft have reafon for her guide.’ 

In the third article, relative to Murder, M.de VottTaine 
follows the ideas of B.ccaria, and thinks this crime mivht be 
more ufefully punifhed by other means than by the death of the 
convict. * But (fays he} I hear a multitude of citizens calling 
Out againft me, for the execution of the lex tulionis-—That vil- 
lain, ‘fays one, has put out mv eye— That aflaflin, fays another, 
has murdered my brother. We mutt be revenged: vive me an 
eye of the agsreflor, who put out mine; give me the blood of 
the murderer, who cut my brother’s throat.—To anfwer thefe 
people, you have only to addrefs yourfelf to them in the follow- 
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ing terms: When he, who has put out your cye, has himflf 
an eye lefs, will you have an eye more? When the man that 
killed your brother, has fuffered a painful death, will this raife 
your brother anew to life ?—Wait a.few days, snd* then your juft 
refentment will grow more reafonable and calm; you will not 
be forry to fee, with the eye that ts left, a good iene of money, 

which I will oblige the affaulter to pay you as an indemnifica- 
tion; this will enable you to pafs your life agreeably : befides, 
the perfon that affaulted you fhall be your flave for a certain 
number of years, provided you will allow him the ufe of his 
two eyes, that he may ferve you better during that time, With 
refpect to the murderer of your brother, he fhall be your flave 
as long as he lives: Ill render him ufeful to you, tothe public, 

and to himfelf. This manner of proceeding (continues our 
Author) has taken place in Ruffia, thefe forty years paft. The 
malefactors are obliged to ferve the country, which they have 
infulted and difhonoured. Their chaftilement is a perpetual ad- 
monition, and it is fince this mode of punifhment has taken 
place, that this valt rezion has emerged from barbarifm ” 

We fear that neither the caufe nor the effect are here beyond 
conteftation. 

Our Author does not mean here to juftify the barbarous man- 
ners and cuftoms of .the age of Charlemagne, when every ailaf- 
{ination had its price cftimated by the rank of the perfons whofe 
throats were cut. Inftead of encouraging murder, he only pro- 
pofes (fays he) the method of punifhing one murder,. fo as to 
prevent its becoming the occalion of another 5 for (continues he) 
if there be any. cate, where juftice requires that one citizen 
fhould be hired and paid by the ftate to maflacre another, it can 
o: aly be where this butchery 1s neceffary to fave the lives of others. 

Phe killing a mad dog is a cafe of this kind. In all other cafes, 
the criminal ought to be condemned to live, that he may be ufe- 
ful :—damage is to be repayed, but death neither repays nor re- 
pairs any thi: 

Under Pigg “tenth a ticle, the fubiect of which is Sacrilege, 
M. de Vorralre has a fair occafion of fhe ewing the odious bare 
barity of the penal laws in France, which in a multitude of 
cafes, both civil and ecclefiaftical, excite horror, fhock huma- 
nity, and create ftrong fufpicions, that we muft not judge of 
the national character of the French by their gaiety and _polite- 
nefs. He relates, in a fpirited ftrain, the monftrous {tory of 
Abbeville, which happened in 1706, where fome children (as 
our Author calls them), or rather young men, were condemned 
to have their hands cut off, thcir tongues plucked out, and then 
to be burnt alive. Their crime was irreverence to a wooden 
image of the Virgin, and an idle fong, fung at table in a 
drunken frolic : the judges were three mia: siftrates, of which one 
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(fays Voltaire) was an enemy to the parents of the unhappy 
young people, the other a dealer in fwine, and the third was a 

erfon unknown to our Author ;---* and as to the atrocious and 
infernal fentence, it was confirmed at the Tribunal of the Great 
City (Paris) bya majority of fifteen voices againft ten. The 
fentence was executed, with all poffible rigour, by five execu- 
tioners fent bv the Great Tribunal to the place where the fools 
ifh crime had been perpetrated: and all Europe fhuddered with 


horror.’ 

‘Pray, gentlemen (fays our Author, addreffing himfelf to the 
competitors for the Prize already mentioned), allow me to pro- 
pofe two queftions: the firftis, how men, not worfe than tygers 
thirfting after human blood, could imagine, that a preponde- 
rance of a few votes could juftify the infliting upon human 
creatures the moft barbarous torments? In England, the jurors 
muft be unanimous, and this appointment is full of clemency.— 
Is there any thing more horribly abfurd, than playing away the 
life of a fellow-citizen at a game of fix to four, or five to three ? 
— The fecond queftion relates to the crime that was the object of 
this hideous fentence: it is called high-treafon againft God. 
What kind of high-treafon is this? Is ita plan formed to aflaf- 
finate the Deity, as Lycacn propoied to maflacre Fufiter, whe 
the latter came to fup with him? Or is it to make war upon him, 
like the Titans of old, and the Giants afterwards? Or is it to 
deny the exiftence of God, as did fome of the impious philofo- 
phers of antiquity? Whichever of thefe may be the crime of 
the high-treafon under confideration, certain it is, that nothing 
of either of thefe kinds was practifed by the unhappy youths 
who were delivered to five hangmen by three /ensramu/es. 

¢ Onc of thete devoted children, who efcaned from the five exee 
cutioners, is (fays Voltaire) at this time a good officer and a vir- 
tuous man. eis in the fervice of a great prince, who, by 
the favour and protection he grants him, admonifhes others not 
to be in a hurry about burning inconfiderate young men, who 
may become ufeful and refpectable mejbers of civil fociety?— 
© Only think of citizens and magiftrates (the Parliament of Paris) 
vio fign in the morning the barbarous order for fuch an abo- 
minable butchery, and go in the evening into the circles of gaiety 
and pleafure, converfe and laugh with the ladies, and thule and 
deal the cards with their bloody hands j.-J¢ it poilible to con- 
ceive a more odious and difguiting contraft ? 

We pafs over the articles which are infinid and trivial, and 
finith our account of this Book by iome paflages extracted from 
athe twenty-tecond article, in which M. de VoLTaAIRE cives us 
feverai istereiting re flections concerning the nature and frength of 
proofs and prefumptions.---Ee docs not think two witnedles fuffi- 
cient to prove the crame of a delinquent; and he alleces feveral 
cales 
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cafes befide the famous and well-known cafe of the daughter of 
Sirven, which feem to juftify his opinion. A cabal ( fays he) 
of the populace of Lyons declared in 1772, that they faw a coms 
pany of young people carrying, amidft finging and dancing, 
the dead body of a young woman, whom they had ravifhed and 
aflafinated. The depofitions of the witnefles to this abominable 
fact, or pretended fact, were unanimous; and neverthelefs the 
judges acknowledged, folemnly, in their fentence, that there 
had been neither finging nor dancing, nor girl violated, nor dead 
body carried. ‘This may have been, in part, the fault of the 
judges, who (as our Author infinuates, and even affirms, more 
than once in this work) are in France often more perfidious and 
corrupt than the witnefles.—The cafe, indeed, of AZ. de la Pi« 
vardiere is mott fingular ;—* it is almoft incredible, and is never. 
thelefs (according to our Author) a public fact. Madame de 
Chauvelin, his fecond wife, was accufed of having had him af 
faffinated in his caftle. “Two fervant-maids were witnefles of 
the murder. His own daughter heard the cries and laft words 
of her father: AZy God! have mercy upon me! One of the maid- 
fervants falling dangeroufly ill, took the Sacrament, and while 
fhe was performing this folemn act of religion, declared before 
God, that her miftrefs intended to kill her mafter. Several 
other witnefles teftified, that they had feen linen ftained with 
his blood ; others declared that they had heard the report of the 
gun by which the aflaffination commenced. His death was 
averred. Neverthelefs, it at length appeared, that there was 
no gun fired, no blood fhed, no body killed. What remains is 
{till} more extraordinary. JZ. de la Pivardiere returned home: 
he appears in perfon before the judges of the province, who were 
preparing every thing to execute vengeance on his murderer. 
The judges are refolved not to lofe their procefs ; they affirm to 
his face that he is dead ; they brand him with the accufation of 
impofture, for faying that he is alive ; they tell him, that he de« 
ferves exemplary punifhment for coining a lie before the tribu- 
nal of juftice; and maintain, that their procedures are more 
credible than his teftimony. In a word, this criminal procefs 
continued eighteen months before the poor gentleman could ob- 
tain a declaration of the court, that he was alive.’ 

M. de VotTalirRE relates feveral other inttances of the cri- 
minal precipitation, or ftill more criminal iniquity, of the 
French tribunals, in condemning to death, in its moft cruel 
forms, innocent, inoffenfive, nay virtuous citizens. The ftory 
of Montbaiili, who, without an accufer, witnefs, or any pro» 
bable or fufpicious circumftance, was feized by the fuperior 
tribunal of Arras (in 1770), and condemned to have his hand 
cut off, to be broken on the wheel, and to be afterwards burned 
alive, for killing his mother, is one of thofe horrors, that afto- 
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nifh and confound. His fentence was executed; and his wife 
was on the point of being thrown into the flames as his ace 
complice, when fhe pleaded her pregnancy, and gave the Chane 
cellor of France, who was informed of this infernal iniquity, 
time to have the fentence reverfed—when her hufband had fallen 
a victim to the bloody tribunal of Arras. ‘* The pen trembles 
jn my hand (cries our Author) while I relate thefe enormities : 
we have feen, by the letters of feveral French lawyers, that not 
one year pafles, in which one tribunal or another does not ftain 
the gibbet or the rack with the blood of unfortunate citizens, 
whofe innocence is afterwards afcertained’—when it is too late. 

We are informed this moment, that the work before us is not 
the laft production, or, at leaft, not the aft publication, of 
M. de Voltaire; and we have reeeived a:piece entitled, The 
Eulogy and Thoughts of Pafcal, with Commentaries and Augmenta- 
tions, in three Parts, which are faid to be the true laft words of 
that celebrated author. We are not yet perfuaded, that this 
piece comes really from Voltaire. This is the moment of im- 
pofture:—a multitude of fubaltern writers, who can imitate 
the orthography of this eminent man, and have dexterity enough 
to collect and combine fome fhreds of his works, and to mimic 
fome of the lefs noble parts of his ftyle and manner, will be 
putting off their literary wares under the cover of his name, 
and will impofe the more eafily on the credulity of the Public, 
in that VOLTAIRE was not always equal to himfel/, but gave 
us, at different times, excellent, good, bad, and indifferent.--- 
We fhall therefore fufpend our account of this new piece, untik 
we have had time to examine both its merit and pretenfions, and 
fhall now conclude, by throwing together fome of the principal 
lines of the character of THAT man, over whofe afhes Wir 
will mourn, CHARITY fend forth a figh, VirTvE look ferene 
and unmoved, and Reticion difdain to aflume an afpect of 
either pleafure or triumph. 

VoLTAIRE was aman, fomewhat above middle fize, of an 
arid bodily conftitution, a meagre countenance, and a flender 
form. His eye was ardent, quick and penetrating; an air of 
pleafantry tinged with malignity reigned in his features; the 
quickne{s and vivacity of his animal fpirits were fingular beyond 
expreffion, and the predominant force of his whole mental frame 
and intellectual powers was aiways verging towards pleafantry. 
It was this fpirit of pleafantry, that rendered him fociable; he 
frequented tne GREAT, to ftudy their follies and their vices, 
and to collect anecdotes either of an agreeable or interetting na- 
ture, to embellifh his writings, and enable him to take the lead 
in converfation. Ln diicourfe, and in his manners, he united 
the eafe of Ariltippus.wich the cyniccl fpirit of Diogenes. He 
was inconitaut in his friendfhips, if any of his connexions ever 
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deferved that name; and he carried even into the folitude of his 
philofophical retirement the f{pirit of a courtier, for he was al- 
ways facrificing to the rifing fun, and fuffocating with the in« 
cenfe of adulation the afcending perfonages on the wheel of for- 
tune. He was reftlefs and inconftant in all his ways—had no 
fixed tenor of character or conduét—had fits of reafon and prin- 
ciple as well as of caprice and paffion. His head was clear, his 
imagination was lively, and his heart, we fear, was rather cor- 
rupt, for he treated every thing with derifion. His pretenfions 
to humanity and benevolence were great ; he undertook and per- 
formed noble things in behalf of the moft effential rights, pri- 
vileges, and interefts of mankind ; but that we may not be too 
much dazzled by thefe glaring colours of public virtue, let us 
take up the moral prifm, and charity and candour will not pre- 
vent our learning by the experiment, that an exceffive vanity, 
and a boundlefs avarice, were always blending their impure 
effiuvia with thefe rays of light. He was ambitious of adding to 
his well-deferved fame as a poet, the reputation of a profound 
philofopher and an eminent hiftorian. The opinions of the 
learned have been greatly divided about the degree of merit, due 
to him in thefe three characters ; and here candour and impartial 
criticifm will fteer a middle way between the pompous adulation 
of his friends, and the malignant exaggerations of his perfonal 


enemies. Asa poet, he had more wit than genius ; and gene-- 


. & ° e 
rally fpeaking, he was more pleafing and affe@ting, than ardu- 


ous and fublime. » His verfification is ealfy, flowing, melodious, 
enchanting ;—his defcriptions lively and touching; and he has 
painted many fituations, affecting to humanity,: with energy 
and pathos,—with the frefheft and moft genuine colours of nature 
and truth. His tragedies, in general, are excellent ; his Hen- 
riade is a fine poem,—his Pucelle, or Maid of Orleans, ought to be 
hid in a privy on the fummit of Parnaflus ; but it is very fingu- 
Jar, that with fuch an abundant and rich vein of pleafantry and 
humour as he poflefled, he was incapable of making any figure 


in comedy.—He was not a profound philofopher, and yet he 


was far from being ignorant in this line of fcience ;—he was a 
tolerable metaphytician of the fecond clafs,—and he had, in the 
earlier parts of his life, made fome proficiency in natural philo- 
fophy.—We muft not look upon him as a mean hiftorian, be- 
caule he disfigured the Life and Reign of Peter the Great, and 
compofed a flovenly Hiftory of Ruffia: for his Age of Lewis XIV. 
His Ejay on Univerfal Hifory, will give him a very confiderable 
and permanent reputation among the hiftorians of the prefent 
aze.—-His knowledge was exteniive, his readinz prodigious, and 
his attainments in polite and elegant literature were very great. 
Norwilit: nding all this, he is faid to have been fuperficial ; 
and this may be more or lefs true; for though his application 
to 
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to ftudy was keen and affiduous, yet his reftleffnefs and incon- 
ftancy of mind were fuch, as rendered him incapable of dwelling 
Jong enough upon any fubject to underftand it thoroughly.— 
His profe is highly and defervedly efteemed : few of the French 
writers equal him in purity, elegance, facility, and attic falt: 
fimplicity reigns even in thofe phrafes, where his wit is moft 
lively and his expreffion is meft ingenious. —It muft be confefled, 
and the circumftance is fingular, that though his imagination 
was active, verfatile and lively, he had little invention.—His re- 
petitions are fhameful—he is ever melting old thoughts into new 
forms—nay, often he is not even at the pains of varying the 
forms.—We would caft a fhade over his vices, which were 
ftriking ;—let that defpotic jealoufy which could bear no rival in 
literary fame,—let that malignant irritability, that made hita 
fwell with venom, like a hiffing fnake, againft all contradiction 
and criticifm—let that ungenerous bigotry which made him per- 
fevere in, and even repeat his errors, when they had been pal- 
pably expofed,—let all thefe be contemplated with compaffion, 
if they cannot be entirely buried in oblivion.—He now refts 
from his labours of animofity and contention; and grant it, 
Heaven, that his works, in this part of his career, may not follow 
him !—We pafs over in filence the circumftantial detail of his 
character and conduct with refpect to religion and morals.— 
We fhail only obferve, that his oppofition to Chriftianity was 
not only indecent and difingenuous, but was, moreover, carried 
on with a degree of acrimony, {pite, bitternefs and bigotry, 
which has not been perceivable in the writings of any Deitt, 
known to us, inthe prefent age. In Natural Religion, though 
he feemed fometimes wavering, undetermined, and inconfiftent, 
yet he never contracted the ftupid frenzy of Atheifm. 

The Reader, we hope, vill judge with candour of this por- 
trait, or rather fuperficial fketch, delineated in a hurry, to fatisfy 
that curiofity which the removal of an extraordinary perfonage 
excites, to know fomething of what he was, when he is no more 
—in our f{phere. 
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Monde Primitif analyfé &F comparé avec le Monde moderne confideré dans 
les Origines Francoifes, &c. i. e. The Primitive World analyfed and 
compared with the modern World with re/pe& to the Origin or Etymo- 
logies of the French Language, or an Etymological Didtionaiy of the 
French Language, with Copper-plates. By M, Court pve GEBE- 
LIN. 4to. Paris. 1778. 


N this fifth Volume of a Work, that has already made a 


confiderable figure in the literary world, we have new proofs 
of the genius, learning, and indefatigable labour and induftry of 


j its Author, The Etymological Dictionary of the French lan- 
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guage, which, together with the Preliminary Difcourfe, forms 
the whole contents of this Volume, is in reality a moft curious 
Work, and replete with inftruction, though not exempt from 
deviations of fancy in far-fetched derivations, analogies and afi. 
nities. This is an inconvenience that often attends etymologi- 
cal fcience in the hands of men, who are either endowed with 
an inventive and combining genius, or are attached to fome new 
and favourite fyftem. Neverthelefs, the Volume before us has 
great merit, and the Etymological Dictionary, which is exe- 
cuted on a new plan, will certainly meet with a moft favourable 
reception. In this Dictionary the Author diftributes into four 
clafles, the words which are contained under each letter of the al- 
phabet. The words which are derived from the Celtic lan- 
guage are placed in the fir? clafs ; thofe which have been bor- 
rowed from the Latin in the /econd; thofe that have been taken 
from the Greek in the third, and thofe that have their origin 
amone the Eaftern nations in the fourth.—The views of this 
learned Writer, and the nature of his Work, are unfolded ina 
Preliminary Difcourfe, which is full of erudition. 

In the firft article of this Difcourfe, which is defigned to fhew 
the object of the /uthor’s view, in the Work before us, he 
treats of etymologies in general ; of the motives which deter- 
mined him to begin his etymological inveftigations with the 
French language ; and of the method he has followed in this 
Work ;—and we have here hints that are often interefting. He 
obferves juftly, that words which are the bonds of fociety, the 
vehicle of knowledge, the bafis of fcience, and the depofitaries 
of the difcoveries, ideas, improvement, and politenefs of a na- 
tion, are gathered together in Dictionaries without any atten- 
tion to their connection, compofition, affinities or origin, In 
this ftate, their only connection confifts in their being alphabe- 
tically ranged ; and thus the knowledge of one word is of no ufe 
in the explication of another: Each word feems to have dropped 
feparately from the clouds ;—one fees not why fuch an idea has 
been attached to fuch a term or found—nor in many cafes, whe- 
ther words are fimple or compound, nor by what people certain 
words were originally invented, nor the revolutions and modifica- 
tions through which they have pafled, nor the manner in which 
they have been tranfmitted to our times.—It is more particularly 
a matter of inveftigation that has nt been fufficiently elucidated, 
whether in the early period of our globe each idea had its pecu- 
liar term, or whether the fame term was not adapted and em- 
ployed, with the he!p of fome little acceifories, to exprefs all 
the different fhades (if we may thus tranflate the French term 
nuances) even of thofe ideas, that were the moft extenfive and 
the moft fufceptibie of every kind of modification. tt 
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It is this latter fentiment that M. Court pE GEBELIN eme- 
braces; it is, alfo, without doubt, the moft natural of the two; 
and it is, as it were, the key to the learned and laborious Work 
now before us. By the divifion of words into primitive—derived 
and compounded, he fhews the genealogies of {peech, the various 
modifications through which each word has pafled from its firft 
origin, while the common run of Dictionary-makers and Ety= 
mologifts think they have done all that is neceflary, when they 
have derived our modern words from Latin, Greek, or any other 
of the dead languages. 

The Etymological Dié&tionaries, follow of courfe the Ele- 
ments of Language, or Univerfal Grammar, contained in two 
preceding Volumes. Our Author begins the execution of this 
part of his plan with the Etymological Dictionary of the French 
language, that his Readers may be the better enabled to judge 
of his method, and perceive more eafily, whether he be mt 
in the conneétions and relations, which he fuppofes between cer- 
tain words, in his manner of forming their genealogy, and in 
the alterations which he thinks they have undergone. * For ex- 
ample’ (continues he) ‘ every one can judge, whether or not I 
have judicioufly conneéted the following words in the fame fa- 
mily or clafs, and marked with probability their derivation and 
affinities. Ver, which in Celtic fignified water, was a primi- 
tive word, which ftill remains in the rivers called VaR, VARMO, 
VARNA, VERESIS, VERO, VIR, ViRE. From hence was de- 
rived the word VERITE, (truth) becaufe water being, by its 
clearnefs and limpidity the mirrour of natural bodies and beings, 
truth (verité) is, inthe fame manner, the mirrour of ideas and 
intellectual beings, which it reprefents as faithfully, as water 
does the forms of bodies; and hence in Latin VERus fignifes 
fincere, exact, real. 

We obferved above, that our Author diftributes into four 
Clafles the words that are contained in each letter of the alpha- 
bet. As the words that belong to the three laft, the Latin, 
Greek, and Oriental, will come again more peculiarly under 
confideration in the Etymological Dictionaries of the languages 
that form a part of our Author’s immenfe plan, he only places 
them here in an alphabetical arrangement, preceded refpectively 
by the French words which are derived from them.— But with 
refpect to the French words, which originate in the Celtic lan- 
guage, he purfues a different method ; (a method which he pro- 
pofes following with the other languages, when he comes to 
their etymologies in fucceeding volumes )—Under a Celtic mo- 
nofyllable, as the radical and primitive word, he enumerates, in 
an alphabetical order, all the French words that are derived 
from it. When the number of thefe derivatives, whether direct 
or collateral, is confiderable, and they are divifible into various 
branches, feparated under fome particular denomination, which 
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is fubordinate to the general one, then he divides thefe claffes or 
families (as he calls them) into feveral branches, diftinguifhed 
each by a Number ; and at the head of each divifion, he 3 repeats 
the radical word with the particular fignification which it has 
adopted. 

An example will abundantly illuftrate this method of pro- 
ceeding. When our Author comes to the word BAL, which is 
a Celtic monofyllable, and the head of an immentfe family, it is 
placed at the head of the Article thus: ** The word BAL was a 
primitive word, which fienified the /ui 1, and confequently, 1ft, 
all that is beautiful and fplendid, like the fun, adly, every 
thing, that, like him, is high and elevated, 3dly, every thing 
that is round, — Under cach of thefe points of view the word in 
queftion is become the fource of a multitude of verbal families 
in the French language, by pronouncing it according to different 
Provinces BAL, BEL, Bot, and with the elifion of the vowel 
bla, ble, &c. Hence proceed ten derivative branches of this 
fingle root, from whence refult fifty divifions.” 

The fecond Article of this Preliminary Difcourfe, prefents 
fomething more generally interefting. Our Author treats, here, 
of the languages that were fpoken in “Gaul, or France, and more 
efpecially of the Celtic, from whence the French is derived. It 
is, indeed, natural that fome objector fhould ftart up and afk, 
how it is to be known that thefe words are Celtic ?—What 
idea we are to form of that language? and by what indications 
it can be confidered as the fource of the French, when all the 
Dictionary-makers have hitherto confidered this latter to be little 
more than a corruption of the Latin? 

In anfwer to thefe queftions, our Author obferves, that the 
Celtic was the language of the firft inbabitants of Europe, from 
the Banks of the Hellefpont and the A gean fea, to the Ocean ; 
and from the promontory of Sigzum to Cape Finefterre: nay 
even to Ireland. Here then we fee this 'anguage producing, 
like a fruitful mother, Greek, Latin, Tufte 1, “T hra acian, Teu- 
tonic, Gallic, Helvetic, Cantabrian, and Runic; but of all 
thefe languages, that which is more properly regarded as Celtic 
is the Gallic. tongue, the language fpoken in Gaul, which main- 
tained its antient purity, when the other Celtic nations had core 
rupted their fpeech by their mixture —_ the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent ftates and kingdoms. Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Pto- 
lemy, Strabo, and other Writers, ri n to look upon Celt and 

Gaul as fynonimous terms. 

It is true (and our Author makes the remark) this language 
fegms to have been almott extinguifhed, or at leaft altered con- 
fiderably, by the revolutions which happened to thofe who {poke 
it. Orrche one hand, the Greeks, who founded Martcilles and 
feveral cities cn the coatts of the Mediterranean, and the Pheni- 
cians, who traded in the Southern Provinces, muft have natu 
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rally introduced into that language a great nnmber of words, re 
lative to navigation, to the objects of their commerce, and the 
arts which they cultivated. “‘Thefe revolutions, however, had 
been only local, when the Romans, already mafters of Provence 
and Narbonne, conferred on Julius Ceefar the government of 
the Gauls. But this ambitious man, who would have preferred 
being the firft in a village, before the rank of fecond in Rome, 
remained in the Gauls until he had reduced them under the do- 
mination af the Romans, and planted Roman colonies in feveral 
of their Provinces.—Thus it happened, that from the time of 
Auguftus, Southern Gaul was almoft entirely latinized. The 
beauty of i its climate, the fertility of its foil, and the fociability 
of its inhabitants, drew a multitude of Roman familics. “The 
cafe was foon the fame with the Northern Provinces, and they 
emerged from this firft fervitude only again to fall a prey to the 
Vifizoths, Bourguignons, Allemanni, Alans, Normans and 
Francs, who, more fortunate than the others, remained fole 
mafters of Gaul. 

In the midft of thefe different revolutions, which our Author 
defcribes in a circumftantial and inftructive manner, the Gauls 
and their language were almoft exterminated. The refidue of 
this opprefled 1 nation formed a people of Serfs fubjeéted to all the 
rigours of vaflalage; and they only began to siete fome par- 
ticles of a freer air, when the Kings ms the third race allowed the 
Commons to purchafe their liberty. The only Gauls, who 
maintained their liberty, were thofe who took refuge in Little 
Bretany, and thofe who inhabited Britain, or the country which 
the Angles afterwards took from them;.and who, upon the 
ufurpation of the latter, retired into Wales, and into the county 
of Cornwall. Thefe fugitives, who formed their f{ettlements 
amidft inaccefible mountains or on barren coafts, were never 
entirely fubdued, nor did they mix with other nations; their 
proud .victors did not deign to purfue them, either to fhare 
with them or take from them their icy mountains or their barren 
plains. Separated, thus, fromthe reft of the univerfe, thefe re- 
mains of the ancient Celts retained their primitive cuftoms, and 
{peak a language which bears no refemblance of that {poken by 
their conquerors, and which is divided into three dialects, the 
Gallic or Welfh, the Cornwallian, and the Lew Britifh (Bas 
Breton) dialects, which carry ftriking and palpable marks of 
analogy and refemblance, and which our Author confiders as 
the undoubted and precious remains of the ancient language of 
the Celts or Gauls. 

As this propofition is the bafis o° the Work now before us, it 
was neceflary that our Author fhould fet it in the cle: areft light, 

and place it beyond the reach of any plaufible objection. ‘For 
this purpofe, he labours ftrenuoufly to prove that the Celtic Jan- 


guage is ftill in being, 1/7, by the affinity between its three dia- 
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Jeéts above-mentioned, and their being abfolutely different from 
French, Englith, Danifh, Latin, and all the languages which 
have been or are f{poken in the country which belonged to the 
ancient Gauls.—2dly, from the confideration that thefe diale&ts 
exhibit ftill a multitude of monofyllables or radicals, which are 
the true characters of a primitive language ; and that more efpe- 
cially, when it appears evident that from a multitude of thefe 
radicals a great number of Greek, Latin, and other European 
words derive their origin, while it is certain that thefe radical 
words do not exift in any of thefe languages.— 3dly, from names 
of places, which, having no determinate fenfe in the languages 
vulyarly fpoken, and which neverthelefs could not have been 
originally given without fome fignification, muft confequently 
be regarded as the remains of an ancient language which was 
fpoken by the founders of thefe places. All thefe proofs are il- 
luftrated by examples more or lefs fatisfactory ; for which we 
refer the Reader to the Work itfelf. Befides examples, M. 
Court DE GEBELIN alledges alfo authorities: He mentions 
the learned men who before him had endeavoured to explain the 
names of places by the Celtic language ; as BAXTER, who in 
his Britifh Antiquities, AstTRuc in his Memoirs on the Pro- 
vince of Languedoc, Bocker in his Memoirs concerning Switz- 
erland, and particularly BULLET, who, in the firft Volume of 
his Celtic Di€tionary, takes a larger field than the preceding, 
and applies this method to France, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and a part of Germany. Our 
Author, however, fhews what little utility has hitherto been de- 
rived from the labours of thefe learned men; and he points out 
the caufes which hindered them from proceeding fo far as they 
might have done in the path they had opened for their invefti- 
ations. 

In the third Article of this Difcourfe, the Author treats of 
the French language,—of the inftances of analogy that it may 
be found to have with the Celtic, of the opinions of the learned 
concerning its origin,—of the manner in which it was formed, 
and, on this occafion, of the Romanic or Romance language. 
Here M. GEBELIN refutes the learned men, who are fo fond of 
deriving the French language fiom the Latin, and have there- 
fore given too little attention to French words of Celtic origin. 
There are very curious difcuffions in this Article, particuiarly 
with re{pect to the Romance language, which was formed by a 
mixture of the Celtic and the Latin; a mixture that naturally 

r<eeded from the Romans borrowing words from the Gauls, 
ad the Gauls from the Romans. The modifications of this 
] nguage that were afterwards produced by the irruptions and 
conquetts of the Franks, form an interefting objeét of critical in- 
yeftigation, which . ui Author treats in a matterly manner. 
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The fourth Article exhibits an extenfive view of the revolu- 
tions of the Romance and French languages, and contains an 
account of the caufes of thefe revolutions. The Romance or Ro- 
mant (fays our Author) which was an intermediate language be- 
tween the Celtic, the Latin, and the French or Frankifh, was 
foon brought to a confiderable degree of perfection in the South- 
ern Provinces of France. ‘This was owing to the poetical {pi- 
rit, animated and feconded by the fpirit of chivalry and gallan- 
try, that diftinguifhed more peculiar'y the people of the South- 
ern regions, and to the remarkable encouragement given to poets 
by the Counts of Provence and Touloufe, and all their vaflals. 
The language thus formed and improved became a model, an 
object of imitation to neighbouring nations, to the Catalonians 
in Spain, and to Danteand Petrarch in Italy, who were formed, in 
a great meafure, at the {chool of the T’roubadours, or Romance- 
fongfters and minftrels. According to a Memoir of M. de St. 
Palaye, publifhed in 1751, there were two languages well 
known in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Catalonian 
and the French. Under the firft were comprehended the idioms 
of Gafcony, Provence, the Limoufin, Auvergne, Vienne in 
Dauphiny and Arragon: the fecond was fpoken by the pro- 
vinces that were fubjected to the domination of the Kings of 
France and England. M. Court pe GeBeE in remarks that 
the King of England is mentioned here, not only becaufe he 
held, at that time, in his pofleffion, the Provinces of Poitou and 
Guyenne, but alfo becaufe the French was then the predomi- 
nant language ; for (continues he) it was not excluded by an act 
of Parliament, from the Tribunals in England, before the year 
1361, a little after the treaty of Bretigny, by which Edward 
lil. was obliged to renounce his pretenfions to the crown of 
France, the duchy of Normandy, &c. 

So early as the third race of the French kings, the French (or 
Franks) made verfes in imitation of the bards of Provence; and 
the French language not only became the rival of the Provencale, 
but furpaffed it, becaufe the power of the great Southern vaflals 
being broken, and as it were difperfed, the Troubadours were 
deprived of their patrons and protectors, and the attention both 
of learned men and ftatefmen was turned towards the French 
language ; the progrefs of which, neverthelefs,was not rapid. Our 
Author follows the traces of the French language, in the eighth 
and ninth, and the fix following centuries ; and always quotes 
a piece of poetry, which may ferve as a proof of the ftate of this 
language at each period. 

The fifth Article relates to (what the Author calls) the fami- 
lies of words, and their caufes. ‘The immenfe families, /ays he, 
which are formed by words derived from the fame branch, or 
root, were not thus formed by chance, but have always had, in 
every language, their foundation in nature and reafon ; and he 
Oo4 examines 
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examines the motives that led men to reduce the fundamental 
terms of language to a imall number, and to build upon thefe 
the whole fuperftructure of fpeech. In this inveftigation he 
propofes to fhew, that every derived word always contains both 
the vocal elements of the radical term, and a certain refemblance 
of its primitive fignification. 

Languages acquire confiftence, improvement, and extent, 
imperceptibly and by degrees. ‘The firft denominations were 
thofe that were given to fuch natural bodies and beings, as 
men had always before their eyes. Names were alfo given to 
the effects of induftry, and to the objects and productions of ufe- 
ful arts ; and likewife, though perhaps laft of all, to fpiritual 
objects, intelligent or moral. Hence refult three feries’s of 
terms entirely diftin& from each other, three Dictionaries, in 
Janguage, which muft never be confounded, but ought to guide 
us in claffing the words of each people, and in judging of the 
extent of their knowledge and improvement. The Dictionary 
for the wandering favage, or of man in the uncultivated ftate of 
nature—the Dictionary of the artift and hufbandman—the Dic- 
tionary of man confidered as exerting the faculties of an intellec- 
tual being and a moral agent.—Our Author reduces the firft of 
thefe Dictionaries to five heads,;—relative—to man confidered in 
himfelf—to man in fociety—to external wants—to external ob- 
jects—to the relations that fubfiit between different beings. 
‘Thefe five heads are here analyfed in all their contents. The 
two other Dictionaries are alfo analyfed, by a detail of all the 
objects, inftruments, and circumftances, that are relative to agris 
culture, arts, {ciences, riches, commerce, legiflation, power, 
fovereignty, &c. and of all the virtues, qualities, and powers, that 
are reducible to our ideas, the univerfal fpirit, intermediate 
beings, and the human mind. 

The fecond and third Dictionaries, according to our Author, 
have borrowed from the firf? the words or terms which they em- 
ploy, while the firft takes its terms immediately from Nature. 
But how were thefe primitive words formed? This queftion 
M. Courr pe Gesecin anfwers, by fhewing that the natural 
and primitive words were formed by founds and pittore/que re- 
prefentations, analogous to the objects reprefented, while the 
multitude of acceflory and fubordinate ideas comprehended in, 
or connected with, the primitive and effential ones thus fignified 
by radical words, were exprefied by derivatives, which gave rife 
to adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and prepofitions. ‘Thefe deriva- 
tives were farther multiplied by compo/ition, comparifony epithets 
and abjirac? words, frurative terms, &c. 

The fixth and latt article of this preliminary difcourfe relates 
to the tables which terminate this volume. We have here alfo 
the Author’s reafons for flopping, in his inveftigation, at the 
Celtic language,—his promife of an etymological dictionary of 
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arts and fciences,— his thoughts concerning fuperannuated words, 
the French etymologifts, orthography, and feveral mifcellaneous 
obfervations.—But it is time to conclude our extract of this 
volume, which is, as we obferved at our fetting out, a farther 

roof of the genius, patience, fagacity, and learning of this in- 
defatizable Author. 


= 





ART. XII. 

De la Compofition des Payfages, ‘Fe.—Of the Compofition of Land- 
{capes ; or on the laying out of the Grounds round a Country-Seat. 
By R. D. Gerardin, Vifcount D’Ermenonville, &c. 8vo. Gene- 
va and Paris. 1777. 


Beene the modern art of gardening,—ufing the term 
in its prefent calarged fenfe,—may with juftice be faid, 
not only to have received its greateft improvements, but even to 
have had its origin, in this country ; and though the principles 
of this art have been laid down in more than one didactic trea- 
tife on the fubject, in our language *: yet the judgment and 
tafte difplayed in this performance, together with the animated 
and pleafing manner in which the Author conveys his precepts, 
render it deferving of a regular analyfis. It is not the produc- 
tion of a mere theorift, but of a practical improver—the Vif- 
count de Gerardin ; who here gives the refult of his ftudy and 
obfervation, during many years, in France as well as in other 
parts of Europe, confirmed by his own practice and experience, 
in laying out and decorating the country round his feat at Er- 
menonville, nine leagues diftant from Paris ; in a tafte which, as 
as we have been informed, has attracted the admiration of his coun- 
trymen, as well as that of foreigners, by a great concourfe of 
whom it is vifited. 

The Author’s plan is perhaps, in fome refpects, more ex- 
tenfive than that of Mr. Whately, above alluded to. His 
fubject is the embellifhment, by the moft natural and fimple 
means, of the country at large, as viewed from the manfion 
of the improver, and its neighbourhood. — On this head, 
he juftly exprefies his furprife, that while the poets and 
painters of all ages have exerted themfelves in reprefenting 
the beautiful fimplicity of nature, while every one has admired 
and felt the beauties of their refpective productions; no one, 
till of late, fhould have thought of realifing their defcriptions 
and defigns; or, in other words, have attempted to produce the 
original, when they found that the copy gave them fo much 
pieafure, 





* We particularly alluce to the anonymous * Od/ervations on Mo- 
dern Gardening, Sc. ;? the production, as we have been informed, of 
the late Thomas Whatley, E/7; a pretty full account of which witl be 
found in our 44th Volume, May 1771, p. 345. We fcarce need to 
remind our Readers of ‘ Zhe Englifo Garden’ of Mr. Mafon. ; 
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In the firft chapter, the Author fhews that the forming 
an interefting natural \and{cape round a manfion, is atafk much 
more difficult than that of the landfcape painter ; who never- 
thelefs frequently fails in his artificial compofitions, though 
his imagination has unlimited fcope with refpect to the 
felection and fition of his objeéts ; and though he is at per- 
“fect liberty; x choice of his point of view, fky, claro ofcura, 
colouring, and of every other accidental circumftance that he 
judges to be fubfervient to his defign. 

The producing a pidture/que effec?, by the proper difpofition of 
the grounds, and other objects, which are to conftitute the 
natural land{cape abovementioned, depends, fays the Author, on 
the chwice of the moft pleafing forms, the elegance of the out- 
lines, and the perfpective diftances ; on giving a due re/tef and 
projection to the different objects, by a proper contraft of light 
and fhadow ; on comiuounicating to them the charms of variety, 
by prefeating them under various afpects, and in different lights ; 
as well as on an harmony of colours; and, above all, on that 
happy negligence, which is the diftinguifhing characteriftic of 
nature and of grace.x—Jo grounds laid out according to thefe 
ideas, the Author vives the name of land/cape. 

Chapter 2. Of the general Defign. 

The great and ‘undamental principle inculcated in this chap- 
ter, is the unity and connection of the whole defign. To effect 
this, all the objeéts that can be feen from the fame point muft 
be fubordinate to the fame landfcape ; be conftituent parts of 
the fame whole ; and concur, by their relation and agreement, to 
the general effect. 

For the accomplifhment of this effeét the Author lays down 
feveral judicious and practical directions. 

As the hou‘e, around which the improvements are to be 
made, 1s the principal point from which they are to be viewed ; 
it is from thence that the defigner muft take a furvey of the 
vallics and heights, the diftant profpects, plantations, buildings, 
or fuch other objects as he intends to retain in the execution of 
his plan. Fron this ftation,—to ufe a well known modern term 
of art,—he is to judge of the capabilities of the fituation ; and 
trom thence likewile he is to plan all the additions requifite to 
the completion of his jandfcape. 

The neccility of forming a firifhed defign, before any part of 
the work is begun, is ftrongly enforced from a confideration of 
the difficulty of correcting errors when once committed ; and of 
the expence which, in fuch a cafe, muft be incurred in remov- 
ing ground, plantations, ornamental buildings, or canals. 

This defign, however, is not to exift only in idea, or in the 
head of the cumpofer: but, in order to judge of the eftect, be- 
fore it is executed, is to be actually realifed upon paper or can- 


vafs. For this purpofe a landfcape painter muft firft make 
a fketch 
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a fketch of the intended work with crayons ; and after this has 
undergone the proper corrections, it is to be coloured, fo as to 
become an exact reprefentation of the intended compofition. 
The Author ftrongly infifts on the propriety and prudence of 
this preliminary ftep; and laments the expence and trouble 
which he formerly incurred, by not having adopted this method, 
previous to the making improvements on the north fide of his 
houfe. 

The following methods, of transferring the defign from the 
picture to the grounds, are then laid down ; in order to produce 
thofe effects, iz reality, that are exhibited in the piéfure, with 
refpect to the local difpofition of the various objects, their dif- 
tances, and refpective proportions, and the facility of execution. 
The ftation from which the picture was painted muft be the 
point from which the neceflary obfervations for this purpofe are 
to be made. 

(1.) The different mafles of plantations, whether of foreft 
trees, or underwood, which by their difpofition are to form the 
intermediate plans, or fide fcenes of the decoration *, by which 
the landfcape is thrown into perfpective, muft be fettled b 
fixing ftakes at each of their projections, on which white 
clothes are to be ftretched, decreafing in height in proportion to 
their perfpective diftances. 

(2.) To obtain a precife idea of the effect of the feveral 
forms, projections, and different fronts, of the buildings in- 
tended to enter into the view; inftead of forming a mere ground- 
plan, the elevation itfelf muft be exprefled, by erecting poles fo 
as to reprefent the form of the outlines of the intended building; ~ 
on which cloths, of a colour conformable to the picture, muft 
be ftretched. By thefe means, the effect is feen and determined 
beforehand ; and a model of the front is furnifhed to the work- 
men, fufficient to direct them in the execution. 

(3) To obviate the difficulty of determining the exact level 
of the water, as feen from the houfe, white cloths are to be 
ftretched on the ground, according to the fituation, extent, and 
form of the water expreffed in the picture. 

(4.) The outlines of the plantations, the windings of the 
paths, and the edges of the water, are to be determined by 
fmall ftakes driven into the ground, according to the directions 
of the defigner : cords are to be ftretched round thefe, and the 
ground thus traced out, is to be marked with a fpade, 

(5-) The effec of fingle trees or groupes, is to be determined 
by reprefenting, in a fimilar manner, their forms and fituation. 

Without thefe precautions, the workmen could not be ex- 
pected to execute the feveral parts of the compofition ; which 





* Anfwering to the wings or fide fcenes on the ftage, by means of 
which per/pective illufions are produced. 
even 
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even the ableft defigner would often find a difficulty of drawing 
on paper, without ftudy and correction. 

Chapter 3. Of the Connexion with the Country. 

The connexion of the manfion and the near grounds with the 
diftant country, is neceffary to preferve the unity of the whole, 
The manner of producing what we may term a community of cha- 
racter between the parts of the defign, is pointed out in this 
chapter. 

Thus, if the fize and grandeur of the manfion houfe demand 
an extenfive landfcape, the perfpective is to be extended, and 
the moft diftant views are to be, as it were, appropriated and 
connected with the manfion, by increafing the number of the fide 
fcenes, above fpoken of, on the proprietor’s own grounds, 
Without thefe, the diftant country would fcarce produce a more 
picturefque effect than is exhibited by the back fcene of a theatre 
deprived of its fide fcenery. 

It is fcarce neceflary to add that, to preferve this conueétion, 
the neceflary feparation between the proprietor’s grounds fur- 
rounding the houfe, and the more diftant country, is to be con- 
cealed from the eye by means of a funk fence, or other expedients 
of a fimilar kind ; that no break in the defign may appear. 

The Author propofes too that an agreement between the dif- 
tant objects, and thofe which are nearer the eye, fhould be kept 
up. Thus. if the view be terminated by a city, more build- 
ings, and thofe too of a more magnificent tafte, may enter into 
the compofition: but if villages form a part of the profpedct, 
houfes of a more fimple ftile may be introduced. The fame at- 
tention is requifite in conneting the diftant woods with the 
nearer plantations, ‘The colours alfo of the nearer grounds 
fhould correfpond with thofe of the more diftant ; whether they 
be pafture or arable, 

Chapter 4. Of the Frame of the Landfcape. 

As every kind of enjoyment is weakened, or deftroyed, by dif- 
tracting the attention ; and as the fight, the moft roving of the 
fenfes, requires to be confined within certain bounds, in order to 
be gratified without laflitude : fo it is neceflary, according to the 
Author, in order to fix the attention of the fpectator, as well as 
to direct his view, and improve the perfpedtive, that the natural 
Jand{cape fhould have a fore-ground, compofed of ftrong mafles 
of plantations, heights, or buildings. ‘Thefe, in the manner of 
the frame of a picture, or the fore-{cene of a theatre, by bound- 
ing the whole defign, confine the fight, and direé it to the 
remote objects, and the intermediate p/anes or fide fcenery ; both 
of which are likewife fhoved off to a greater diftance by thele 
means. 

Chapter 5. Treats of the difference between a vague or gele 
graphical profpect, or rather plan; and a limited and pictureique 
view, adapted to the proportions or /;/e of the dwelling .— 
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The latter is characterized by its being properly bounded, and 
marked out by a fore-ground, and other circumftances defcribed 
jn the preceding chapters ; but which are wanting in the pro 
{pect that prefents itfelf, for inftance, from the top of a mountain; 
and which may more properly be called a map than a Jand/cape. 

Chapter 6. Having already laid down the principles necef- 
fary to the general effect of the compo/ition, confidered as a whole 5 
or of the principal landfcape, as viewed from the houfe, which 
is its point of view; the Author in this chapter enters into a 
detail of the fubordinate members: and here with great fancy, 
and even with a fine vein of poetry, he defcribes a path lead- 
ing from the houfe through various beautiful and diverfified 
fcenes, and returning thither by a different route. Some direc- 
tions are alfo given for the management of thefe particulars. 

Chapter 7. On the poffibility of embellifhing every kind of fituatione 

The more nature has done in favour of any particular {pot, 
the lefs is left for man to do; but there is none which has not 
its particular merit, or diftinctive charafter. Accordingly in 
this chapter the Author fhews the practicability of embellifhing 
every kind of fituation, and points out the means :—whether it 
be a mountainous fituation, a flat country, or a valley, or an 
ancient garden laid out and planted in ftrait and formal lines. 
Every where the Author fhews great practical fkill and tafte, 
and above all the moft humane fenfibility : an inftance of which 
here occurs, in his directions relative to fuch public roads as 
crofs the grounds that have been embellifhed. He advifes that, 
after proper fences have been made for the fecurity of the houfe, 
garden, and farm, the roads fhould ftill be left open to the pub- 
lic; as the fcene is greatly enlivened by the objects which the 
prefent: and he exprefles his feelings relative to the free admifs 
fion of ftrangers to his elegant eftate in thefe words:—* The 
Jandfcape of nature,’ fays he, ‘ belongs to all mankind ; and I 
am happy that, on my grounds, every man fhould confider him- 
felf as at home.’ 

Chapter 8. In this chapter, the Author obferves that land- 
{capes, fuch as he defcribes, may be compofed, adapted to all 
kinds of fituations, houfes, or perfons, of whatever quality or 
condition, and to grounds of whatever dimenfions ; not exclude 
ing even the fmalleft fpots, provided they are not immured, or 
encompafled on every fide by elevated buildings. For the truth 
of this propofition he refers to the landfcapes in various ftiles, 
and formed on different fcales, of Nicholas Pouffin, Sebaftian 
Bourdon, P. P. Rubens, Gafpar Pouffin, Claude Lorrain, Richard 
Wilfon, Fohn Smith, Zucarelli, Salvator Rofa, Paul Brill, Ane 
thony Vatteau, Nicholas Berghem, Herman the Italian, Paul Poter, 
the younger Teniers, and many others. Of thefe different cha- 
racters or ftiles he enumerates ¢ the heroic, noble, rich, elegant, 
Voluptuous, folitary, wild, fevere, tranquil, cool, fimple, - 
ral, 
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ral, ruftic, &c.—The defign and decorations of each of thefe 
compofitions are to be properly adapted to the habitations and 
ufes of their refpeétive owners. 

In chapter rs the Author cautions the defigner againft imitae 
tion, or againft copying any other mafter than nature ; from the 
confideration that copies are always inferior to originals; that 
every place differs in fome circumftances from every other, and 
confequently requires a different defign ; and that a variety of 
defigns conttitutes the greateft ornament of a country. 

Chapter 10. Of Plantations. 

The fubjects which compofe a landfcape are wood, water, 
and buildings. Wood is employed fo as to produce a pi@u- 
refque effect, principally in the five following manners. 

(1.) In the forming perfpective planes, or the fore-ground’ 
and fide {cenes above fpoken of, in order to conneét the diftant 
view with the manfion: (2.) In making elevated planes, fo as 
to give relief, or a proper {well to a country abfolutely flat: 
(3-) In hiding difagreeable objects: (4.) In giving an imagi- 
nary extent to waters, or other pleating objects, by concealing 
their terminations: (5.) In forming agreeable outlines to wa- 
ters and grounds. 

Trees are arranged under three general divifions, and diftin- 
guithed into fore/f, as oak, elm, &c.; aquatic, as poplar, alder, 
&c.; and mountain, as pine, cedar, &c. Large mafles of foreft 
trees are to be placed in the fore-ground 3 as its elevation pro- 
duces a great effect in the perfpective. 

The Author does not approve of the practice of planting trees 
of different tints or fhades, which has been propofed from an 
expectation of thereby extending the apparent length of a plan- 
tation, by a degradation of tints, proceeding from the darker to 
the lighter greens. He cautions his reader againft the attempt- 
ing to produce any optical deception by thefe means; becaufe 
fuch different tints, he alleges, cannot be perceived diftinétly, 
© except in a /mall flower garden, or what is called in England, 
a pleofure garden, (jardin de plaifance.)’ 

« Inthe diftant parts of the landfcape,’ the noble defigner fur- 
ther obferves, ‘ thediverfity of the fhades of green will depend much 
more on the effects of light, than on the choice of trees of dif- 
ferent hues : we fhould truft therefore to the light alone, which 
will naturally produce this kind of variety, and in a much 
greater degree, than it will be in the power of the beft gardener 
to effect, after all the trouble he may take for that purpofe.’ 

On this head the Vifcount differs confiderably from the late 
Mr. Whately, the author of the ** obfervation *” above referred 
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fult the § Jnglifo Garden,’ Book I. or our account of it, M. Reve 
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to; who confiders the practice as founded on the firft principles 
of perfpective, and declares the effect to be actually attainable 
by thefe means; further affirming, in particular, that ‘* expe- 
riments will fupport the principle, if they are made on planta- 
tions not very fmall, nor too clofe to the eye.” It will be fufficient 
only to mark the difagreement between thefe two mafters on this 
fubject ; though it would not perhaps be difficult to draw the 
line between them. 

The Author excludes foreign trees from his plantations, on 
account of their want of correfpondence with the native, and of 
the difficulty and expence of rearing them; and becaufe nature 
has every where placed what is beft adapted to the fituation, 

Chapter 11. Of Waters. 

The difpofition and form of waters, in the intended landfcape, 
are to be afcertained by the facility of employing them for that 
purpofe, by the general flope of the ground, and other local cir- 
cumftances ; and, above all, by the effect they will produce in 
the general defign. A large river is not neceflary in a wood ; 
but on the other hand, a little brook would produce a pitiful 
effect in an extenfive plain. 

The various forts of waters are diftinguifhed relatively to 
their picturefque effect, into cafcades falling from greater or 
{maller heights, torrents, rivers, and ftanding waters; to each 
of which the Author, with great judgment and tafte, affigns its 
proper place and ufe in the landfcape. 

Chapter 12. Where fuch waters as are capable of adding 
to the elegance of the compofition cannot be procured, a confider- 
able effect may neverthelefs be produced by taking advantage of 
the courfe of vallies, and inequalities of ground, as well as by 
buildings and plantations; from which, if proper openings are made 
for the letting in of light, great variety and beauty may refult ; 
fo as to leave no reafon to regret the want of fuch pieces of water, 
as are often forced into the {cene, at an expence great y exceed- 
ing the advantages derived from them. 

Chapter 13. Of Buildings. 

The Author here lays down feveral principles for the con- 
ftruction of buildings. ‘Thefe relate (1.) to their local pro- 
priety, or fuitablenefs to the fituation, as on a mountain, or in 
a valley, in a wood, or by the fide of a water, &c.: (2.) Their 
being properly adapted to the condition or rank of the owner: 
(3.) Their diftance from the point of view ; according to which 
the fize of the columns or other projecting parts is to be regu- 
lated: (4.) Their character, or the ufe for which they are 
deftined, whether as a temple, caftle, &c. ; and (5.) The pic- 
turefque effect of the whole, with refpect to the adjoining 
objects, Some rules relative to the ufe and beauty of buildings, 
even in cities, are.here likewife inculcated, 
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Chapter 14. On the Choice of Landjcapes, as appropriated to 
different Parts of the Day. 

It is from the contraft of light and fhadow that all natural obe 
jets derive their varying tints and beauty. “The morning fun 
is in thefe refpects, particularly favourable to the viewing of 
Jarge mafies of foreft trees, projecting rocks, mountains, and 
deep vallies. Thefe objects acquire an additional relief by the 
play of the light upon them, and by the long fhadows projected 
by them. 

The brightnefs of the fun at noon, on the contrary, 1s fuitable 
to detached objects, and of fmall extent, as to rapid waters, or 
to ornamental buildings, that the eye may not be fatigued and 
dazzled by the glare of too wide an expanfe of reflected light. 

The calm frefhnefs of the evening, fuch as Claude Lorrain 
has finely exprefled, is adapted to an extenfive country, to 
groves through which the light penetrates, to {pacious meadows, 
and {till waters which reflect the neighbouring objects; to dif- 
tant views foftened by the intervening air: and thefe are 
heightened by the infinite variety of foft tints, which the fky 
and the diftant parts of the landfcape at this time more parti« 
cularly exhibit. 

Inthe 15th chapter, the Author, with great philofophical fkill, 
fhews the power of landfcapes over our fenfes, and, through 
their intervention, over the foul; and he particularly exempli- 
fies his theory by a pleafing and animated defcription of a fcene 
of the romantic caft, applicable to the neighbourhood of the 
Alps; where this analogy between phyfical and moral impref- 
fions is felt in its greateit force. 

In the 16th and Jaft chapter, the Author, who unites the qua- 
lities of an ufeful and good citizen with thofe of a man of tafte, 
defcribes the means of combining pleafure with utility, in the 
general diipofition of grounds. 

To this end he propofes feveral ideas, the refult of his obfer- 
vation, during many years, in France as well as in other parts 
of Europe ; relative to the improvement of agriculture, to the 
increafing the breed of cattle, and, above all, to the health and 
comfort of the inhabitants of the country. The principal points 
here confidered, are the advantage of placing the dwelling of the 
cultivator in the middle of his grounds; the divifion and ex- 
change of lands ; the price of corn, and of labour; the fize of 
farms; and the neceflity of inclofing. 

The whole of this little treatife is written with fo much 
knowledge of the fubject, fo much tafte and fenfibility, and 

breathes fuch a fpirit of humanity; that it will undoubredly 
be received by the Public as a molt.agreeable and inftructive 


work, 
B.- ‘Y° INDEX 
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Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A. 
BerDEEN, account of the 
late great advances of that 
town, in trade ard commerce, 
186. 
AGricuLTuRE. See Farmina. 
— not repugnant to 
the culture of manufactures and 
commerce, 185. 
Air, nifrous, various obfervations 
and experiments relative to, 61. 
—— See Daniel. 
—— See DIsEAsEs. 
Air-PUMPS, experiments On, 451. 
ALLuM, the plume fort, natu- 
rally formed in the fubzerraneous 
galleries of AZifo, 491. Found 
alfo in other places, ib. 
America, her revo't from Great 





Britain diffimilar to that of 
the United Provinces from Spain, 
543° 


Ancina Mucosa, account of that 
difeafe, 234. 

AnnuirTies, value of, deduced 
from general principles, 464. 
Arena, 4bbé, his differtations 
on light, comets, &c. 300. 
Arsenic, and other poifons, re- 

medies againft, 503. 
Astronomy, fingular monuments 
of, in the Ealt-Indies, 458. 
Ayin Axeary, a defcription of 
the Indian empire, 312. 


App, Rev, Vol. Iviii. 


B. 
AGAVADAM, one of the facred 
books of the Indians, obferva- 
tions concerning, 540. 
Barker, Sir Robert, his account 
of the immenfe obfervatory of 
the Bramins, at Banares, 458. 
BAROMETER, applied to the mea- 
furing the heights of mountains, 
and the depth of mines. See 


De Luc, See Suucxkeurc. 
See Roy. 
Bastarp, Mr. his method of 


raifing pine apples in water, 463. 

Beauty, of the human face, de- 
fined, and analyfed, 445. 

Bers, difcoveries relative to the 
fex and propagation of, 1, Beit 
methods of cultivating this ufe- 
ful infect, 54. Attention to, 
recommended, ¢5. 

Bewiy, Mr, his experiments re- 
lative to fixed air, &c. 68, 

BizLiotHEca Critica, 487. 

BiocraPHi£ Kayfer Carl. des 
Sechften, Fe. 301. 

BitrausBe, his memoir on national 
tafte, 529. 

Bocre, Mr, his embafly to the 
Grand Lama of Tartary, 460. 

Borvers of England and Scot- 
land, horrible ravages of, before 
the union of the two crowns, 
171. Melancholy vettiges of, 
{tii] remaining, 15, 


Pp Bosco- 











Boscovicsh, Abbe, his account of 
a new miciometer and megame- 
ter, 458. See alfo Maske- 
LYNE. 

Bossu’s travels into North Ame- 
rica, 382. . 

3raxpT, Count, his unfortunate 
end; 253. 

Broom faid to intoxicate fheep, 46. 

ind 
ABBAGE-BARK tree, a valu- 
able anthelmintic, 459. 

Cana, fait of. See CoTHE- 
NIUS. 

Caspiprwa, explanation of that 
word, 105. 

Catrrce, on a farm, directions 
for manaying.and feeding, 100. 

CavaLLo, his new electrical ex- 
periments, 3. Farther experi- 
ments, 63. 

Cayenne, fome account of the 
heat, difeafes, and remedies pe- 
culiar to that climate, 5c6. 

CuemisTry, introduction to, 385. 

Cuinesr, M, De Guignes’s ac- 
count of their learning and phi- 
lofophy, 535. 

Curist, the time neceffary. for 
the purpole of his miniltry com- 
puted, ga The circumttances 
attending his refusrection confie 
dered, 91. 

Crimares, verious peculiarities of 
to be confidered, with regard to 
the introduction and culture of 
foreion trees, plants, and ani- 
mals, 57. 

Cincuona Famaicerxfis, Sea Ca- 
ritbeana decfcrived, 459. Me- 
dical virtues of, ib. 

Cocuius, M, his memoir cone 
cerning the analogy between ex- 
tenfion and duration, 528. 

Conours not diftinguifhable by 
certain people, inftances of, 8, 

Corpova deicribed, 27. 

Cornxutus., See Vittosson. 


Coxrporis Hifforia Byzantine no- 
wa Appendix, Se. 385. 

Coste and Willemet’s botanical, 
vesene’ and pharmaceutical 


IN DE X, 


effays, concerning certain indi. 
genous plants fubitituted in me- 
dical praétice, in the place of 
exotics, 386 

CotHeniuss M, his memoir con- 
cerning the falt of Canal, 514. 
His hittory of an extraordinary 
difeafe, 517. 

Crest, Marquis de, his effay con- 
cerning hydraulic machines, 227, 

Crops, of corn, hay, &c. rules 
for a proper rotation of, gg. A 
limitted\ routine of difapproved, 
105. 

Cuckoo, a curious fpecies of, de- 
{cribed, 2, 

Curiosity, See Mertan, 

Czarewitz (fon to Peter the 
Great) his brual treatment of 
his Princefs, 382. 

D. 
Antet, M. his treatife. (in 
German) on fixed air, 301. 

Desraw, Mr. his difcoveries on 
the fex of bees, 1. 

Devectus aifertationum medica- 

- rum argentoratenfium, Sc. 302. 

Deu lEfftenza di Dio aa teoremi 
geometrici dimonfirata, Fc. 298. 

De Luc, J. A. his letters, phyfi- 
cal and moral, concerning moun- 
tains, &c. 380. . See alfo page 
456. 





- his barometrical obfer- 
vations on the deep mines in the 
Hartz, 455. 

Denis, M, his introduétion to the 
knowledge of bcoks, 387. 

Denmark, account of the great 
revolution in that kingdom, in 
1650, 219. ; 

of the cataftrophe of the 
late Queen, 249. 

De vita et rebus geflis Beffarionss, 
Je. 298. 

Dicquemare, Abbé, his further 
difcoveries relative to the fea- 
anemony, 3- 

Drscorso filofofe full Iftoria na- 
turale dell’ anima umana, 299- 

Diseases, feveral, cured by the 
ule of fixed air, 439. 
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IN D E X. 


DisserTATION fur la comparai- 
fon des thermometres, 225. 

DissERTATIONS phyfiques et ma 
thematiques, 487. 

Dosson, Dr. his obfervations on 
the evaporation of water, 5. 

Dopstey, Mr. Robert, his de- 
fcription of Persfield, 194. 

Ducue, Rev. Mr. fome account 
of, 165. 

Dup ey, noble family af, ftriking 
reflections on its rile aad fail, 
200. 

Dunxkers, a religious fect in N. 
America, fome accoant of, 165. 

E. 
ZicHHORN’s colleétion of pieces 
which throw new light on fe- 
veral paffages of the bible, and 
feveral points of Oriental litera- 
ture, 392. 

EinLEITUNG a die Bucherkunde, 
Ce. 387. 

ELECTRICITY, new experiments 
and obfervations in, by Mr. 
Tib. Cavallo, 3. 

_— by Mr. Henley, ib. 

_ its influence on the 
animal ceconomy, 228. 

Extreeviens fur 1’ etat dela mu- 
fique Grecque, vers le milieu du 
IV. fiecle avant Sere vulgare, 
382. 

Essai fur les machines hydrauliques, 
227. 

Essats botaniques, chymiques, Se. 
See CosTeE. 

Evaporation of water, annual, 
at Liverpool, obfervations on, 5. 
Coniidered as a telt of the moit- 
ture or drynefs of the atmof- 
phere, ib. 








F, 
ALETTI, Father, his differtation 
on the human mind, 209. 
FarRMING, various obfervations re- 
lating to improvements in, 45, 
$4) 95> 
"ARMS, Opinions relative to the 
fixe and rents of, 101. Leafes 
of, what fort to be preferred, 
105. Pernicious confequerces 
of great farnis, 208. 


FLuips, permanently elaftic, obfer- 
vations and experiments relating 
to, 122, 

Fiyinc mountains. See Russia. 

Formey, M. his attack on Lava- 
vater’s fyftem of phyfiognomy, 
524. His Tungulian romance, 
529. 

Forster, Mr. convicted of mi 
reprefentations in his account of 
Capt. Cook’s voyage, 127. 

Foster, Rev. Dr. James, his 
fame refcued from the illiberal 
attack of Bifhop Warburion, 
167. 

Foucuer, Abbé, his inquiry into 
the nature and origin of the Hed- 
lenifmus, 541. 

Fox, Charles, his oratorical abili- 
ties eftimated, 392. 

Franzius’s new ediion of Pli- 
ny’s Natural Hiltory, 387, 

Fun DInG, originof that pernicious 
mode of raifing money for pub- 
lic fervices, 2g0. Ill effects of, 
2gI. 

Fynney, Mr. his account of the 
the extraction of a foreign fub- 
ftance from an abfcefs in the 
groin, 459. 

As. SeeFiuips, 
GEBELIN, M. de, his learnéd 
etymological diciionaries, 553. 

GenssaneE. See LancugepDoc., 

GeraArpDIn, Count, his excellent 
ideas and tafte in planning and 
defigning pleafure grounds, c61. 

GescuicTeE Guffav. Adolphs, Se, 
488. 

Guwnwery, principles of, invefti- 
gated, 330. 

Griapwin, Mr, his tranflation of 
the Ayin Akbary, 343. 

Grascow, eltimate of the trade 
of, 69. Propofal for the im- 
provement of, by the introduc- 
tion of woollen and other manu- 
faciures, 70. 

Gop, his exiftence demonftrated 
by geometrical theorems, 298. 

GotpsmirT#, preferred, as a poet, 
to Gray and Mafon, 140. 
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Grass, bef rules for fowing, and 
for proportioning the quanti y 
of feed to the ground, 98. Cuc 
erafs, for feeding, direétions re- 
lating to, 100. 

Gray, his poetry cenfured, 130. 

Grimacopv’slife of Diogenes, 385. 

Grorttus, his law of nature, &c, 
examined, 488. 

Guiana, fhort account of that 
province, 507. 

Guicnes, M. de, his eflay on the 
ftudy of philofophy among the 
ancient Chinefe, 535. Hi: re- 
fieions on the Bagavadam, 


5406 
H. 


HH»: P ofeflor, his revifion of 
Sch:llingius on the leprofy, 
488. 

Hearinc, and the organs of, 
learnedly diicufled, 492. 

Henvey, Mr. hi. experiments in 
eleét icity, 3. 

Hewnert, Profeffor, his differia- 
tions relative to natural philcfo- 
phy and mathematics, 487. 

Herrrorp, Countefs, See So- 
MERSET,. 

Hey, Mr. explanation of his ex- 
periments relative to the acidity 
of fixed air, 6%. 

Histoire xaturelle de la province 
de Languedoc, 225. 

politique des grandes que- 

rvelles entre 4 Empereur Charles 

V. et le Roi Francois |. 383. 

_— generale d Hongrie, 384. 

Historia siteraria d’ E/pana, 
386. 

Historicat and chronological 
colle&tion of memorable taéts, 
exhibiting an univerfal hittory 
of navigation, and of maritime 
expeditions and difcoveries, 383. 

History of Holland, 22s, 

- of the life of Cardinal 
Beflarion, 298. 

— of the miffion of the 
evanpelical brethren to the Ca- 


ribbce iflands, 386. 
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History of Gufavus Adotphue, 
from the MSS. of M. Arkep. 
holtz, &c. 488. 

Hovs.anp, account of the prefent 
itate of the trade of, 215, 

, abridgment of the hif. 
tory of, 225. 

Hoizscuuner’s life of Sebaftian 
Scnoertlin van Burtenback, 302, 

Honey-Guipe defcribed, 2. 

Horace, his ode to Afterie new 
tranflation of, 270. 

———, his art of poetry reftored 
to its true order, and tranflated 
into ltalian, 300, 

Huppart, Mr. his account of 
perfons who could not diitin- 
guilh colours, 8. 

Hume, Dr. his methods of ap. 
plying fived air in the cure of 
the ftone, gravel, &c. 441. 

Huncary, general hiftory of, 
from the firit invafion of the 
Han; to the prefent time, 384, 

Husspannpry. See FarMING, 

Hypsopuoesia, cafes of, in which 
the Ormfkirk medicine failed, 


334° 





pNovstry, national, ufeful ob- 
lervations on the means of pro- 
motng, 177. Ditrerent modes 
in which it ought to be exerted, 
185. 

INNERKEITHING, Curious procla- 
mation by the town-cryer there, 
391. 

InsTRUMENTS, aftronomical, va- 
rious obfervations on thofe ufed 
in Capt. Cook’s voyage toward 
the South Pole, g—12. 

-, immenfe 
ones in the Eaft Indies, 458. 
IntTropuctione alla  chimica, 

3°5¢ 

IsTITUZIONI di mufica teorito- 
pratica, 299. 


KE>estone, the feat of Lord 
Scaridale, deicribed, 210. 
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Kenet, Dr. his curious agree- 
ment for the cure of a patient, 
1746 

Kennicott, Dr. See Micuae- 
LIS. 

Kerrovux, M. his hiftory of Hol- 
land, 225. 

L, 
Ama, Grand, of Tartary, cu- 
rious account of, 460. 

Lambert, M. his obfervations 
on flutes, 516. On mills, ib. 

Lancaster, Dr, fome account 
of, 153. 

Lanpen, Mr. propofes a new 
theory of the rotatory motion of 
bodies affected by forces diflurb- 
ing fuch motion, 7. 

Lancuepboc, natural hiftory of 
the province of, 227. 

Lanp-Tax, juft remark on the in- 
equality of, 172. 

LepeENSRESCRIEBUNG aes beriihm- 
ten Ritters Sebaftian Schoertlin 
von Burtenback, 302. 

Le Roy, M. his account of the 
marine of the ancients, 227. 
Letrres phyfiques et morales fur 
les montagnes, et fur 1 hiftcire de 

la terre, &c. 380. 

Lex hominum communis fecundum 
mentem tiuconis Gori pro- 
pofita et dijudicata, 48%. 

LEXICON et commentarius fermoni- 
bus Hebraici et Chaldaici, &c. 
380. 

Lire of the Emperor Charles VI, 
301. 

of Diogenes the Cynic, 385. 

LicutTHouses, remarks on the 
conitruétion of, 431. 

Liseon defcribed, 36, 

Lystas, his oration in praife of the 
Athenians who feil in atfiiting 
the Corinthians, 274. 

M. 
Ackenzie, Dr. his account of 
a woman who lived four years 
without {wallowing any food, 7. 

Maceuerson, Mr. his Offian 
cenfured, 140. 
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Maoprip, city and court of, de- 
{cribed,. 30. 

Macnerism, cures of difeafes per- 
formed by, 513. 

Marine des anciens peuples, expli- 
quée et confiderée, &C. 227. 

MarsHam, Mr. See Trees. 

Maseres, Mr. his method of find- 
ing the value of an infinite feries 
of decreafing quantities of a cere 
tain form, &c. 7. 

Maske yng, Neville, his account 
of the prifmatic micrometer, 
458. 

Mason, Mr. ftricture on the ftyle 
of his poetry, 140. 

MATTER, enquiry into the nature 
and eflential properties of, 347. 

Memoire. See THourry. 

Memoirs, ufeful and init uétive, 
relativetoagriculture, commerce, 
chemiftry, natural hiltory, &c. 
385. 

Memortias infirudivas, &c. 385. 

Merian, M. his eiiay on curoit- 
ty, 515. On the problem of 
Molyneux, 530. 

MicuaEtis. Dr. his controverfy 
with Dr. Kennicotr, 80. 

Mito, or Melos, tabterraneous gale 
leries there, 491. 

Minp, human, philofophical dif 
fertations on, 299. 

Muonce, Mr, his cifcovery of an 
excellent compofition for the me- 
tals of refiecting telefcopes, &c, 
8. 

Murper, Voltaire’s cenfure of the 
laws againtt, 547. 
lusic, Grecian, fiate of, about 
the middle of the tourta century 
before the Chrittian zra, 384. 

N. 
Arene, Mr. his experiments on 
alr-pumps, 460. 

Navarre, Queen of, her ftory of 
tiie two Cordeliers, 460. 

Necessity, phiioiophical, dif. 
cufled, 3654. 

Necro (of the Plantations) lefs a 
flave, with refpeét to work, than 

a Lon- 
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a London labourer, 143. Has 
his hours of reft and amufement, 
and ishappy, 144. 

WNewron, Sir J. his obfervations 
on the difficulty of computing 
the value of an infinite feries of 
decreafing quantities, &c. by 
the common way, &c. 7. 

Nrree. See Arr. 

Novveaux ‘woyaces dans T shme- 
vigue Septentrionale, &c, 382. 
Oxiven done gefchichte der miffion, 

65c. 386. 

Oxen, comparifon of the value of 
aheir labour with chat of :horfes, 
OO. 

: P. 
PExyury, punifhment .provided 
for, in the Border-laws, 170. 

Pernetry, Abbe, -his memoir on 
making boats fail againft thecur- 
renis Of rivers, $13. 

Perron, M, Du, his memoir, 
proving ‘that the ancient bouks 
called Zeuda, are the works of 
Zoroatter, 535. 

PersFiEL_p deteribed, 194. 

PHENICIANS, Memo? ‘concetn- 
ing, in the laft volume ‘of ‘the 
Royal Acad. of [nfcriptions, 5 34. 

_ , Lheophanies of, 541. 

Puysice gueftiones precipuc novis 
experimentis et obfervationibus 
rejoluta, &c. 301. 

‘Puysician. See Ksner. 

Puysitocnomy, See Formey. 

PLeasure philofophically invetti- 
gated, 406, 

Pirny. See Franztus. 

- See Rezzonico. 

PLouGuHinG, in ridges, obferva- 
tions relative to the beft. manner 
of performing, 97. 

Picor, Lord, his conduct with re- 
gard to the Nabob of Arcor, &c, 
defended, 12—22. 

Pine-APPLEs raifed in water, 463. 

Poerica di Q Oraxio Flacco re- 
frituita, &c. 300. 

‘Poisons, of arfenic, corrofive- 
fublimate, verdeeris, Sc. reme- 
dies againit, 504. 
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PoLanb, remarks on the caufes of 
the various revolutionsin the go- 
vernment of that country, 344. 

Poriticac hiftory of the animofi- 
ties between Charles Ve. and 
Francis:l. 383. 

Popu cation, jult obfervations on, 
173. 

Porisms, Of Euclid, fome account 
of, 389. 

Paiestury, Dr, his epiftle dedi- 
catory (of his Harmony) to Dr. 


Price, 94+ 
Q. 


aa primitive, account of, 

by:a country vicar, 175. 

-—, remarks on, 326, 

Querci, Abbe, his appendix to 
the ‘body of Byzantine hiitory, 
335-6 





R. 
Ecugit hiftorique et chronolo- 
gigue des faits memorables, pour 
fervir al’ hiftcire generalede la 
marine, 333. 

Repertorium fur Biblifche und 
Morgenlandifche litteratur, &c. 
302, 

Revo.uTion, one of the grand 
eras in our hiftory, 114. Gave 
a new fpirit to the conftitution, 
115. ‘The advantages .prefent- 
ed by it, for the extenfion-and 
fecurity of liverty, neglected by 
the people, 116. 

Rezzonico, Count, his Jtalian 
tranflation of Pliny commend- 
ed, 388. 


-Roccui, ‘Antonio, his theoretico- 


practical inflitutes of mufic, 2g9. 

Roy, Colonel, his experiments in 
order to obtatn a rule for mea- 
furing heights by the barometer, 
457. 

Russta,.curious account of the 
cold there, 378. Of the diser- 
fion of the fying mountams, 
379: . 

S. 
GAc RILEGE, Volraire’s fentimeats 
“" relating WO, 948. 




















Sacy, M. his hiilory of Hunga- 
ry, 3346 


Saitina, and failors, obfervations: 


on, 428. Sailing againit the 
currents Of rivers, 513. 

SALAMANCA, City and univerfity 
of, defcribed, 33. 

ScHiLLINGII ae lepra commenta- 
tiones, 488. 

Scuiracnu’s life of the Emperor 
Charles VI. 301. 

Scuutz, M2 his new edition: of 
Cocceius’s’ Hebrew and Chal- 
daic dictionary, 386. 

ScHuYLER, the American: gene- 
ra!, his generofity to Mr. Bur- 
goyne, 476. 

Sco oan Otten profpects in, 
194. Emigrations from-account- 
ed tor, 254. Fifheries of, pro- 
pofals-for improving, 369. 

Sea Anemonies, their fingular man- 
ner of multiplying, 3. 

Sea, luminous appearance of, con- 
jeftures concerning, 508. 

SeEps, of trees, beit methods of 
managing, for propagation, 48. 

SHENSTONE, Mr, his opinion of 
parties of pleasure, 197. 
HUCKBURG, Sir George, his exa- 
mination of De Luc’s rules for 
meafuring the heights of moun- 
tains by the barometer, 456, 

SomerseT, Duchefs of, her let- 
ters to Lady Luxborough, 191 
—193. 

Spa, i heaeer. qualities of its 
medicinal waters, 467. 

Spain, defcription of various parts 
of, 27. Formerly happy in a 
numerous and active peafantry, 
180. By what means fo much 
altered for the worfe, ib. 

, literary hiftory of, 386, 

SPaRRMAN, Ds. his account of a 
journey into Africa, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, z. 

Stac, ftory of the peculiar attach- 
ment of one to an heifcr, 75. 

-——, tame, a fable, tranflated from 
Gay into Latin, 110. 

Srory of the butcher and two 
Cordeliers, 465. 
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STRICKLAND, Sir Walter, his ea. 
ridus agreement with a phyfician, 
I'7 46 

STRUENSEF, Count, his unhappy 
ftory, 249, 

Srywe, concifene/s of, critical ob- 
fervations on, 137. 

Sutzer, M, his memoir: on the 
immortality of the foul, 521. 
Swinpen, M. his comparativeac- 
count of different thermometers, 
225. His obfervations on the 
fevere cold in January 1776, 

220. 
ie 
A.sort, Mif:, fome account of, 
19', 192. 

TeaLpo, Abbé, his account of 
the tides in the Adriatic, 6. 

TEETH, difeafes of, and remedies 
for, 439. Yranfplantation of, 
curicus experiment on, 440. 

TeLescopes. See Munce. 

Tuert, Voltaire’s cenfure of the 
laws again, 546. 

Tuizet, kingdom of, new ac- 
count of, 460. 

Trourry, M. de, his prize dif- 
fertation on the influence of elec- 
tricity on the human body, 228, 

Tipes, in the Adriatic, obf. on, 
tending to confirm the Newto- 
nian theory on that fubject, 6, 

TEMBER, remarks on the prepa- 
ration and prefervation of, for 
building, 433 

Tories, of King William’s reign, 
their character and conduG, 117. 

Teravets through Greece, repre- 
fented in a fet of engravings, by 
a young nobleman, 490, 

Trees, mehod of promo.ing their 
annual increafe, by wafhing, 
rubbing, &c., 

methods of propagating by 
feeds, 48. 

Turn ips, beft feafons for fowinc, 
98. Direétions relative to the 
confumption of, on the field, in 
winter, 100. 
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V. 

Ersucn einer theorie, Se. 301, 

Vittoison, M. de, his in- 
tended new edition and tranfla- 
tion of Cormutus on the nature 
of the gods, 512. Alfo of Lon- 
gus, 513. His inguiries con- 
cerning the Nemean games, 
533. Concerning tbe modern 
Greek, ib. 

Vita de Diogene Cynico, Se. 385. 
Union of England with Scotland, 
remarks on that meafure, 294. 
VoLcanos, extinét, fome account 

of, 510. 

Votta, Sig. his difcoveries rela- 
tive to infiammable air, 68. 
VoLralireE, his death lamented as 

an irreparable lo(s to the literary 
journals, 545. Account of his 
laft book, 1b. Sketch of his 
character, 551. 


Waters Mr. his obf. on Had- 
ley’s fextants, in a voyage to- 
ward the Sou:h Pole, g. On 
.the azimhuth compaffes for ob- 
ferving the variation, 10. His 
refutation of feveral particulais 
alierted in Forftex’s account of 
Cook’s voyage, 127. 

Water, M. his account of a 
woman who carried a child in 
the abdomen, for the {pace of 
20 years, 519. 

W arGenrein, Mr, his obf, tend- 
ing to explain, with precifioa, 
the difference of longitude of the 
royal obfervatories of Paris and 
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ERRATA in 


ths VOLUME, 


P. 92, 1.8, for its forms and confiitution, r. ibe forms and conftitutions of our church. 


—— 36, par.d, |. 5, for former, t. latter 


— 10f, 1. 3, from the botiom, fur reguire half, r, require but balf, 
m= 322, par. 2, |, 8° for defigned, r. jpecified. 
— 239, |. penult, for two millions in three, 1. one million. 


— 261, par. 2, 1. 19, for moff, r. more, 


— 376, par. 3, 1. g, fos thence follows, x, thence it follows, 

















